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the moment, 
view that in the case 
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language about victory and defeat, 
the true disag 
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view of the situation which 
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step in revolution might become possible. 
and the short of it. 


That is the long 


The great bulk of the members of the Railw. ay Unions, as indeed 
of all the Unions in the country, are not revolutionaries, and 
would regard any such policy with hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt. Therefore an opportunity had to be waited for, or 
manufactured, for making the revolutionary act appear like a 
trade dispute, upon which Mr. Cramp in an unguarded moment 
had poured such contempt. The British people while the strike 
was in being saw the rights of the matter instinctively and dealt 
with it as is their wont. To camouflage the strike as a 


victory 


| for both sides, or a partial triumph for the men, and so on, is 


nonsense, and often criminal nonsense. The conspiracy for 
industrial revolution was defeated, and handsomely defeated, 
as it was bound to be, and as such conspiracies always will be 
as long as Englishmen remain Englishmen, and have not the 
misfortune to choose a too weak 
that it is their duty to will of the 
people and not that of an organized minority. 


We are glad to admit that, spite of the 
wild talk of some of the extremist writers and papers, the strikers 


Government 
the 


unspeakable 


to remember obey 


One word more. 


showed good temper, and refrained, except in one or two cases, 
The leadership of the Union was, 
ss and by observance of the fatal prin- 
We are the men’s leaders, and therefore must follow 
sible leaders in many of 
nions was excellent. They 
showed loyalty to and sympathy for the cause of their fellows, 
while at the pl practising 


and good sense. 


The 


from any criminal acts. in our 


opinion, marked by weakie 


ciple : we 


them. The part played by the respot 


the older type of organized Trade U as 


same time aching and moderation 


» Trade Unions direcily affected by the railwaymen’s strik« 


began their efforts at mediation on Wednesday week, but 
after two days of negotiating they seemed to have failed. Th 
Government insisted that the men should retuin to work befor« 
resuming the discussion of the new standard rates of wages. 
The Government made it clear that the present war wages 


would be unaffected for six months, and they offered to consider 
whether they could pay the war wags 
They also offered to refer to an a 
out of the proposed new rates. As these offers were rejected by 
Mr. Cramp and Mr. the Prime Minister 

the men should return to work for a few d: 
s of 


; for a still longer period, 


rbitrator any hard cases arising 


Thomas, proposed that 


votiations 
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iys while 


proceeded in regard to the new rat wages. The railway- 


men’s leaders accepted this curious suggestion, but coupled 
with it the impossible condition that the Government should 
erant their original demands. 

Lloyd George again proposed a truce. The railwaymen 


were to return to work for at least a week, so that the questions 
lat issue might be debated calmly or referred to an arbitrator, 
If after five days the railwaymen’s leaders felt unable to reach 


an acreement, they were to give two days’ notice of a renewed 
strike The Prime Minister's propos l was again re je ected. Mr. 
Cramp and Mr. Thomas evidently feared that, lev ure 


| men resume work, they would be unable to induce them to strike 


of the N.U.R., the organization which ordered the lightning 
strike, is the author of the following statement :— 

* Whenever you say you are ripe for industrial revolution | 
[am with you, but not for a trade dispute. Let us approach it 
with our eyes open, and be prepared to carry it through.” 
(Mr. Cramp at Carlisle, May 25th, 1919.) 

That was the mot d’ordre of the strike, though it was not said 
at the moment of action but last May—i.e., at the time when 
the preparations for the present strike were begun. 

With such a stateme nt by the Preside nt of the N.U.R. staring 
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were to talk 
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confusion 
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& conspiracy to throw the country into a state of 


have | 
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without reason for the second time. Meanwhile the Government 


had declined to pay the strikers the wages falling due last week, 
The men had broken their contracts, and caused th community 
erave inconvenience and heavy loss. The Government thet 
fore withheld their arrears of wages, which they would hav: 
used to prolong the struggle. The Union distributed strike pay 
at rates varying from six to twelve shillings a week. 
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approaching anarchy out of which it was hoped that the first 'We may note, for instance, that while Mr. Thomas said that it 
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was “ mischievous as well as absurd to pretend that our railway 
system is a public service,” and suggested that the dispute was 
between poor railwaymen and rich shareholders, the publicity 
department of his own Union announced the same day that “no 
one has ever denied that the railways are a public service.” 
The railwaymen’s leaders did not know which leg to stand on. 
Meanwhile the motor transport service was working splendidly, 
the service of trains both for passengers and goods was rapidly 
growing, and the railwaymen were returning to their employ- 
ment in increasing numbers. The fact was that the strike 
had failed. 


The Government last Saturday recognized the general desire 
of all good citizens to help in preserving law and order by in- 
viting the Local Authorities to organize Citizen Guards, who 
would “ act in co-operation with the police in the duty of pro- 
tection and maintenance of order.” The Home Secretary in 
his appeal pointed out that the men engaged in maintaining the 
food supplies of the nation must be protected against molest- 
ation. General Woodward was appointed as the organizer of 
the London Citizen Guard, for which many men volunteered 
last Saturday. We hope that this excellent idea will be worked 
out. The mere existence of a Citizen Guard will be a deterrent 
to the small revolutionary minority. The special constables in 
London, eight thousand strong, were called up last Saturday, 
under a special Order made by the Commissioner of Police. The 
community was clearly able and willing to defend itself and to 
feed itself, whether the railwaymen went back to work or not, 


The Trade Unionist mediators, seeing the trend of events, 
renewed their efforts to bring the railwaymen’s leaders to reason, 
lest the whole Trade Union movement should be compromised 
and the political Labour Party ruined. They consulted Mr. 
Bonar Law, and by Saturday night had arranged for a Conference 
between the Prime Minister and the strike leaders on Sunday. 
It may be noted that the mediators who did this useful work 
included moderate men like Mr. Clynes, Mr. Brownlie, Mr. 
Stuart-Bunning, and Mr. Bowerman, as well as Mr. Henderson, 
who is conducting at this moment the serious and unjustifiable 
strike of the ironfounders, and Mr. Hodges, who is one of the 
chief advocates of “ direct action.” Fortunately the moderate 
men kept their violent colleagues in order. 





When Sunday came, it was obvious that public opinion, even 
among the strikers, insisted on a settlement. The Prime 
Minister’s task was to devise a formula by which Mr. Cramp and 
Mr. Thomas, as the Chinese say, could “‘ save face”’ with their 
trusting followers. After some hours of talk the formula was 
drawn up and accepted. Mr. Thomas went to a meeting of 
railwaymen in the Albert Hall and described the terms as an 
honourable settlement. Mr. Cramp assured his audience that 
they had “ won a battle.” As a matter of fact, the terms were 
in substance the same as those which Mr. Cramp and Mr. Thomas 
had curtly rejected nine days before. First, railwaymen’s 
wages are to remain at their present level to the end of Sept- 
ember next. The Government had offered to pay war wages 
to the end of March in any case, and to continue paying war 
wages until the cost of living had fallen to 110 per cent. over the 
pre-war cost and had remained at that level for three months. 
As the cost of living is more likely to rise than to fall, the original 
offer is in effect the same as the revised offer. Secondly, the 
adult railwayman’s minimum wage is to be 51s. weekly so long 
as the cost of living is 110 per cent. above the pre-war standard. 
All but a few youthful porters and others have been receiving 
this minimum war wage. Mr. Cramp and Mr. Thomas had 
demanded a minimum of three pounds a week for any person 
over eighteen employed by a railway company. 


The Prime Minister insisted on the railwaymen returning to 
work before the complex negotiations about the new standard 
rates of wages were resumed. He also made it a condition of 
the settlement that the railwaymen who broke their contracts 
by striking should work harmoniously with the many railway- 
men who loyally fulfilled their obligations. It is fair to add 
that Mr. Thomas has done his best to fulfil this condition in 
the spirit as well as in the letter, and that the general resump- 
tion of work on Monday was attended with few of the usual 
local disputes between those who had struck and those who 
would not strike. 


Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at the Guildhall reception of Sir 
Edmund Allenby on Tuesday, summed up the lessons of the strike 





es 


and its failure. The conflict had shown, he said, that publig 
opinion ruled in this country. Trade Unions could not enforce their 


‘demands in spite of public opinion; their demands could not be 


resisted if the resistance seemed unjust. There were “quite 
honest, quite sincere” men who were tired of trying to persuade 
public opinion that their claims were just, and who thought to 
attain their object by more direct means. That, said Mr. Lloyd 
George, was “Prussianism in the industrial, economic, and 
political world,” depending on violence and not on reason. This 
dangerous movement had to be defeated. He admitted that 
the Government had been much concerned about “ direct action,” 
and he thanked the innumerable volunteers who had helped to 
defend the community. The Prime Minister said that the 
organization of the motor transport service, which saved the 
situation, was begun last February; it was a civilian service, and 
would be kept in being. 


“We have made it clear,” Mr. Lloyd George went on to say, 
“ that the nation means to be master in its own house.” In other 
words, Parliament and the Ministry responsible to Parliament 
will not abdicate in favour of Mr. Smillie and Mr. Cramp and 
the other apostles of “direct action.” ~The community, added 
the Prime Minister, “must make it clear that it means to deal 
justly and fairly with the claims of all classes.” But the common 
will must prevail over the will of any class, section, or clique, 
Mr. Lloyd George has done us all a great service by fighting and 
beating the revolutionaries. The vast majority of Trade Unionists, 
who are far more moderate and reasonable than many of their 
leaders, have special cause to be grateful to the Prime Minister, 


We must record also Mr. G. H. Roberts’s outspoken condemna- 
tion of the strike. Mr. Roberts, the Food Controller, is an old 
Trade Unionist, and, unlike many self-styled Labour leaders, 
has earned his living by the labour of his hands. In a speech 
to the Industrial League on Tuesday, Mr. Roberts confirmed 
our belief that the agreement made last Sunday was attainable 
nine days earlier without a strike, had Mr. Cramp and Mr. 
Thomas cared to continue their negotiations. Mr. Roberts 
denounced the tactics of the “lightning strike,” ordered by 
autocratic leaders who scorned to consult the rank-and-file. Every 
one except those leaders will agree with Mr. Roberts in holding 
that, before a Trade Union declares a strike, the opinion of the 
members should be taken in a ballot. If this democratic pre- 
caution had been observed, there would probably have been no 
railway strike. Sane and honest men like Mr. Roberts may 
yet save the Labour Party from the abyss into which the hotheads 
and the weaklings seemed to be dragging it. 


President Wilson’s serious illness occasioned grave misgivings 
early in the week. Later reports are more favourable. The 
Senate has delayed its decision in regard to the Peace Treaty, 
as the President ia unable to attend to State affairs. Last week 
the first of a series of amendments proposed by Senator Fall 
was rejected by a majority of two to one. These amendments 
would prevent America from supervising the execution of the 
Treaty or from taking part in the League of Nations. We 
comment elsewhere on the situation created by the President’s 
breakdown in health. 


Italy has, after all, been the first of the Allies to ratify the 
German Peace Treaty. The King of Italy ratified it by Royal 
decree on Tuesday. The French President is awaiting the 
Senate’s approval of the Treaty, which was sanctioned by an 
overwhelming vote in the Chamber last week. Our own Govern- 
ment have delayed the formal act of ratification until all the 
Dominions have accepted the Treaty. The Lower Houses in 
Australia and South Africa have yet to give their assent. Whea 
they have done so, Great Britain will ratify the Treaty. As 
soon as three of the chief Allied Powers have ratified it and 
deposited the documents in Paris the Treaty will come into 
force, and the numerous Commissions charged with executing 
it can set to work. The surrender of the ex-Kaiser and of some 
of the many criminals formerly in his service may be required 
as soon as the Treaty becomes operative. 


The military news from Russia is encouraging. General 
Denikin is still advancing on a wide front from the Volga to 
the Polish frontier. Early this week he occupied Voronesh, 
on the Upper Don, some two hundred miles south of Moscow. 
His rapid advance has evidently compelled the Bolsheviks 
to weaken their eastern armies. Admiral Koltchak’s Siberian 
forces, facing round after their long retreat, are retracing their 
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stops westward and have recovered Tobolsk. If the young 
Czech General who commands on this front were better sup- 
ported, he would make short work of the Bolsheviks. Political 
dissensions in Admiral Koltchak’s camp, as well as his lack of 
munitions, were the main cause of his reverses last summer. 
The Bolsheviks have also sustained defeats in the north-west 
and north. They have revenged themselves by intensifying 
the Terror at Moscow and slaughtering a large number of 
their political opponents. These renewed massacres are a 
sien of desperation. The criminal gang who have usurped 
power at Moscow sce that the game is almost played out. 


The political situation in Russia is still obscure. But it looks 
as if Germany had decided to desert the Bolsheviks, whose 
armies and supply organizations owe such efficiency as they 
possess to German officers. The formation of a West Russian 
Government, made in Berlin, and the renewed activity of the 
Russian army on the Esthonian border—an army which appears 
to be largely German—point to a desire to profit by the Bolshevik 
reverses. If the Russian patriots, despairing of Allied help, 
had to employ German troops to recover Petrograd, it is obvious 
that German influence in Russia would be greatly strengthened. 
The Ukraine’s declaration of war against General Denikin, who 
had just freed the Ukraine from Bolshevik misrule, looks very 
much like a German intrigue, for the dominant faction in the 
Ukraine is hand in glove with the Germans. The Allies cannot 
afford to neglect these manceuvres. They must hold Germany 
to her undertaking, in the Peace Treaty, to leave Russia severely 
alone. 


In reply to the Allies’ demand that the German troops should 
evacuate the Baltic Provinces forthwith, the German Govern- 
ment declared that the troops would not obey their orders to 
return. General von der Goltz had been superseded, and his 
successor weuld try to restore discipline. The Allies’ Supreme 
Council on Tuesday declined to accept these familiar excuses, 
and ordered that the supply of food and raw materials to Germany 
should cease until the troops were brought home from the Baltic 
countries. It is notorious that General von der Goltz has been 
drawing supplies and reinforcements from Germany while his 
Government have been pretending to disavow him. If the 
Allies were to let themselves be flouted by Germany in the Baltic 
Provinces, the Peace Treaty, so far as it concerns Eastern Europe, 
would become waste-paper. 


Field-Marshal Sir Edmund Allenby received the freedom of 
the City on Tuesday and was presented with a sword of honour. 
The conqueror of Palestine made a highly interesting speech, 
in which he recalled the fine work of the Sixtieth (London) 
Division under Sir John Shea at Beersheba, before Jerusalem, 
and in the hard fighting in Gilead in the spring of last year. 
The Division could not receive fresh drafts from home, owing 
to the German offensive on the Western Front, and it contained 
only two London battalions in the final battle of last autumn. 
But the Indian troops, who filled up the gaps in the Division, 
inherited its fine fighting tradition. The Sixtieth was given the 
difficult task of breaking the enemy’s line near the coast so 
that the cavalry might pass, and performed it with astonishing 
rapidity and thoroughness. The City may be proud of its new 
freeman, and of the fighting men of London who did so well 
under his command. 


The question, Who invented the Tank ? seems to be as difficult 
to answer as the question, Who invented the steam engine ? 
Mr. Justice Sargant, presiding over the Royal Commission on 
Awards to Inventors, began on Monday to inquire into the rival 
claims of a dozen naval and military officers, engineers and 
others, to have invented the wonderful war machine which 
accelerated and lightened the cost of victory. Mr. Churchill, 
who was the first witness, said that in October, 1914, he asked 
Admiral Bacon to design a machine for crossing trenches, and 
that in January, 1915, he gave a provisional order, afterwards 
cancelled, for the manufacture of some machines to the Admiral’s 
design. Mr. Churchill deserves credit for seeing the possi- 
bilities of the tank, and for foreing it upon the attention of the 
Government at a time when an unimaginative War Office 
declined to take the matter seriously. For our part, we should 
be inclined to reward all the claimants. The tank was developed 
very rapidly into an efficient war engine because it embodied 
the ideas of many clever men. To attribute the perfected tank 
to any one man would be as inaccurate as it is to look upon 
James Watt as the sole inventor of the steam engine. 





It would be amusing, if the matter were not too serious, to 
observe the revival in the Northcliffe Press of a demand for ar 
immediate “settlement” of the Irish question. We are told 
that the Government have suddenly remembered that the 
Home Rule Act will come into force automatically when peace 
is concluded, and that Ministers are in a desperate hurry te 
devise some new scheme of Irish government. We have heard 
this before. We can only repeat that the Irish problem is not 
to be “scttled”’ offhand even by Mr. Lloyd George or by Lord 
Northcliffe. It would pass the wit of man to devise a “ settle- 
ment” which all parties would accept, and no compromise yet 
suggested is half so satisfactory as the Act of Union. The Sinn 
Fein Party, which holds 73 of the 105 Irish seats, demands 
nothing less than complete independence. It is obviously 
impossible to come to terms with Sinn Fein, and there is no 
moderate Nationalist Party to negotiate with. 





Something must be done in regard to the Home Rule Act. 
It would be absurd to let that measure, for which no one now 
has a good word to say, come into operation by the mere lapse of 
time. Still, the case is not so urgent as the Daily Mail would 
have us believe. The Suspensory Act of 1914 provided that 
no steps should be taken to put the Home Rule Act into opera- 
tion until a date, “ not being later than the end of the present 
war,” fixed by Order in Council. But the present war does 
not end, under the Termination of the War Act, until the Peace 
Treaties have been ratified by all the belligerents. The German 
Peace Treaty is not complete in that sense even yet. The 
Bulgarian Treaty has not been concluded. The Turkish Peace 
Treaty, for all we know, is not even drafted. Nevertheless 
until we have made peace with Turkey, as well as with Bulgaria, 
Austria, Hungary, and Germany, the Home Rule Act may 
remain in a state of suspended animation. It is rather odd to 
find the Sublime Porte, as we used to call it, becoming an 
unconscious factor in Irish politics. 


We are told by the Times that a Cabinet Committee has 
been appointed to draft a new Home Rule Bill. Mr. Fisher 
is to preside; Mr. Long and Mr. Shortt, Lord French and 
Mr. Macpherson, are to help him. The Bill is to be capable 
of fitting in with “any federal resettlement” which may be made 
hereafter. Further, there is to be no coercion of Ulster. The 
financial settlement between Great Britain and Ireland “ is not 
expected to cause much difficulty.” We admire the optimism 
of the Times, but we cannot share it. The stern facts of racial 
and sectarian strife in Ireland are not to be charmed away by 
fine words. 


The Norwegian Referendum on the drink question has giver 
a majority for Prohibition. According to the Times, 385,000 
electors voted for Prohibition and 275,000 against it. The 
proposal, we understand, refers only to the sale of spirits, which 
was forbidden during the war and will not be resumed. It is 
to be noted that the people of Christiania, like the inhabitants 
of New York and Chicago when America was voting on this 
issue, were strongly opposed to Prohibition. Probably it is 
easier for country people than for the inhabitants of great cities 
to give up the habit of taking strong drink because they cannot 
buy {ft so easily. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred Deakin, the dis- 
tinguished Australian orator and statesman. He was sixty- 
three. Mr. Deakin was a native of Victoria, and was by pro- 
fession a barrister and journalist. He entered the Victorian 
Assembly when he was twenty-four, and became one of the 
most powerful advocates of Federation. He sat in the first 
Commonwealth Ministry as Attorney-General, and afterwards 
was thrice Prime Minister. He continued to lead the Liberal 
Opposition till 1913, when he retired from politics. Australia 
owes much to Mr. Deakin’s vigorous democratic policy, un- 
tainted by the selfishness of the class interests which gradually 
overcame him. We remember him gratefully as a loyal son 
of the Empire, who worked hard for many years to strengthen 
the ties between the Mother Country and the Dominions. 


Many correspondents have asked us for further details of 
the Pisé de Terre cottage that is being built at Newlands Corner 
by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. We have therefore arranged 
to reproduce a plan ard elevation of the cottage, of six rooms 
on one floor. We hope to publish it next week. 








Bank rate,5 per cent., changed trom 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STRIKE. 

FPVUE strike is over, and over in the best possible way. 

Here is a settlement which does not maintain the profits 
of any individuals or give any set of capitalists more power 
over the men they employ, but which is a complete vindi- 
cation of the right of the community to live, and, what is 
more, a complete proof of their power to defend themselves 
and to overcome an oligarchical minority, however powerful 
and however apparently well placed to coerce the State. 
We mean to let bygones be bygones as much as possible, 
and have no desire to rake up foolish things said by angry 
men to whose heads power, or the appearance of power, 
had gone like new wine. Still, we cannot but remind our 
readers of the formula used by one of the men’s leaders. 
He insisted that the N.U.R. would bring England to 
starvation within a week. Then, if not before, their full 
demands must be accorded. Inflamed by this thought, 
the men struck, and struck with all their strength at a 
moment which seemed to make victory certain. What 
was the result? Instead of proving that they had the 
power, whatever were the rights of the matter, to coerce 
the State, the strike only proved that the nation, even 
when taken at a disadvantage, is, if it has a good cause, 
infinitely more powerful than any of the sections into 
which it is divided. The railway workers, in spite of the 
fact that they seemed able to arrest the flow of blood 
in the veins of the nation, went down before the will of 
the people, as in history did the King, the Baronage, 
the great ecclesiastical organizations, the Whig oligarchy, 


and all the other parties which in turn tried a grand | 


exploitation of the nation in their own special interests. 

The strike has shown us what we hoped yet hardly 
dared to believe possible before, that the country cannot 
be overawed by the old highwayman’s ery of “ Your 
money or your life!” ‘ By heaven, you shall have 
neither!” is the answer which can be given, and even 
given without any terrible suffering on the part of the 
people. We owe this saving fact to three things. First, 
to the spirit of the British people. 
showed that they were willing to run any risk and to 
endure all things rather than be put upon and oppressed. 
That was great; but still greater was their determination 
to meet the attempt to coerce them, not in panic or rage 
or with vindictiveness, not in a tumult or in despair, but 
with a quiet and orderly perseverance which was infinitely 
more deadly than any violent efforts to show the popular 
power. No one who saw the crowds of men and women 
tramping vlong the streets to their work in the early days 
of the strike, noted the look in their faces, and heard their 
talk could doubt for a moment how the strike was going 
to end. These are not of the breed that vields to threats. 

Secondly, though the spirit we have described was the 
main factor in preventing the nation from being coerced 
by the Railway Unions, must be reckoned the prepar- 
ations for meeting and defeating the strike made by the 
(iovernment. These played a great part in the struggle. 
Though they were not the prime cause, they certainly 
enabled success to be achieved with the minimum of 
suffering and inconvenience. The Government had 
made complete plans and taken all proper precautions. 
There was no confusion when the blow fell,and everything 
was found to be in readiness. 

Thirdly, due recognition must, on the material side, 
be given to the Lorry and the Road. The free and open 
road is in truth a great democratic leveller, and takes 
away from the transport organizations the power to 
strangle the nation. It was not by any accident, but 
through the national instinct for freedom, that our main 
roads were specially placed within “the Peace of God and 
of our Lord the King.” Hence “the King’s Highway.” 
Motor road transport is now so swift and so certain and 
acts so directly —i.c.. from door to door —that, granted 
that the roads can be protected and kept open, and that 
the Government possess or can lay their hands upon a 
sufficient number of vehicles, there is no insuperable diffeult y 
in feeding the people and in maintaining essential supplies 
without recourse to the railways. No doubt our industrial 
life could not be maintained permanently without railways ; 


Once again they | 





but then neither could the railway workers be maintained 
for es length of time without wages. For a short periog 
the whole country, including of course the strikers, can be 
fed by lorry, and, remember, fed not with bread and wetey 
but with milk, with meat, and even with fish. Nobody 
in the past fortnight has starved or even gone hungry 
Best of all, the children in the great towns, whose condition 
naturally caused most anxiety, have never been without 
their necessary supplies of milk. God be praised! ther 
hes been no harm done to those whom not even the 
wildest end most inflamed imaginations could denounce 
as cruel or callous capitalists. 

The forees which defeated the attempt to bring the 
ration to its knees must not only be noted but must be 
made use of. After what has just happened we shell be 
mad if we do not improve and develop our road system og 
much as possible, and do everything that can be done to 
make it easy to move even the heaviest goods in quick- 
moving self-propelled vehicles. We have done wonderfully 
well, even with the existing roads. But to make oursely¢s 
safe, and also to give adequate development to commerce 
and to rural life, we want, in the first place, a good many 
more roads ; next, a systematic widening of the present 
roads; and thirdly and most important of all, the cutting 
down of the steeper gradients on our hills. This cutting 
down of gradients is not really a very great job. There are 
many hills which involve enormous loss of power merely 
because there is an accidental hundred yards, or sometimes 
only fifty yards, of over-steep, and therefore highly waste- 
| ful, gradient. The rest of the hill may be easily negotiable 
| 





even by low-powered cars and lorries. Owing, however, 
| to the bad link in the chain, the economic value of the road 
| may be lowered a hundred per cent. 

| Another lesson of the strike is that the people, if 
| properly organized, are able to guard public property and 
}maintain order. The forming of Civic Guards and the 
| swearing in of Special Constables, which were ordered last 
| Saturday, were most wise precautions, and we are glad 
to say, although they were so sudden, they received the 
| Widest support throughout the country. One could not help 
| feeling, however, that matters ought to be much better 
| systematized, especially in rural districts. In the first 
place, it is very unfair that the strain, and it is often a 
| great strain, of guarding railway lines and bridges should 
fall upon the willing men and not upon the whole com- 
munity. When the whole community is made responsible 
the obligation can be reduced to a couple of hours servi ¢ 
every other day, or even less. It is the old story of com- 
pulsory military service. If everybody has to share it, it is 
a light burden. When it is a voluntary matter, A, B, 
and C, because they are good citizens, have to endure 
not only their own burdens but those of D, E, F, and % 
on to the end of the alphabet. 

We should like to see restored the old system under 
which a Head Constable was chosen in every parish from 
among the capable citizens. Such Head Constable should 
heve a retaining fee and be given certain privileges, and 
it should be his duty, when required, to raise a Town Guard 
or Village Guard from among the adult male population. 
If, however, he and the Local Authorities are not given 
| the power to compel men to obey the summons to preserve 
order, then in our opinion those who volunteer for the 
“period of the emergency,” to quote the oath of the 
Special Constables, should be properly paid. The matter 
is one which is well worth careful consideration. No one 
of course wants a new Constabulary for peace time. All 
that is required is a skeleton organization which in an 
emergeney—amay such emergencies be as few as possible !- 
can be clothed with flesh and blood. 





THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


A MATTER of vital importance raised by the events 
of the past fortnight must receive public con- 
sideration—the limits of the right to strike. We desire 
to say at once that we must be counted among those who 
firmly believe that the right to strike must be preserved 
at all cosis. Unless we are to imperil human liberty, 
we cannot deprive workmen of the right to strike, and 
employers of the right not to employ. The man who 
has a right to sell his labour has a right to withhold it. 
But the right to strike, exactly like rights of property, 
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eS; . . 
though in @ sense & fundamental and universal right, 


must be exercised in such @ way as not to deprive other 

ersons of their right to freedom of action. The rights 
of property, must not be exercised harshly, arbitrarily, 
or irresponsibly in such matters as eviction, the enforce- 
ment of penalties in contracts, end so forth. The Courts, 
while respecting the rights of property, refuse, and rightly 
refuse, to listen to the absolute plea of: “ May I not do 
what I will with mine own ? They answer such a demand: 
“ Yes, but only if in doing so you avoid depriving somebody 
else of his rights.” 

In the same way the striker, though he hes the right 
to strike, must be made to feel that he is responsible for 
the way in which he exercises that right. He must not 
use it for purely selfish purposes and in such a way as to 
injure others. Above all, he must not consciously, 
deliberately, and in combination with others use it-— 


(1) To coerce Parliament and the nation. 

(2) To imperil the health, safety, and welfare of the 

public, So ae 

(3) To inflict injury on, and so to victimize, individuals. 

(4) To create breaches of contract. 

(5) To intimidate other men to create breaches of con- 

tract or to inflict injury. 

But though there can be no doubt that the State can 
no more allow the strike to be used to destroy it than it 
can allow the millionaire to corrupt or to coerce the elec- 
torate, and so the nation, we fully realize that the nation 
must be very cautious in regard to any proposed infringe- 
ment of the right to strike lest it should create anything 
whichshould approach even in the very slightest degree the 
enslavement of the workers. The abolition of the right 
to strike must be left to tyrants like Lenin and Trotsky and 
their colleagues. In our opinion, all that Parliament would 
be justified in doing would be to enact that henceforth no 
employer should employ persons on work involving the 
health, safety, and welfare of the community except under 
monthly contracts. In other words, the State should not 
permit in the services aforesaid terms of employment which 
would allow either side suddenly to stop work. At least 
one month’s notice of the intention to stop work 
must be given. We would make the penalty for a breach 
of this contract assessed damages amounting to double 
the sum of the wages a man would have earned had he 
been at work during the period in which it was illegal to 
cease work—7.e., to strike. As it would be the State that 
would insist on the monthly contract, it should not be 
left to the employers to enforce the payment of the arsessed 
damages. They should be enforced by the direct action 
of the State. 

In cases in which men attempted to coerce other men 
into joining in breaches of contract the penalty should be 
one of imprisonment 2s well as of fine. We believe, how- 
ever, that in ordinary cases of striking without legal notice 
the threat of a money penalty would be more effectual 
than the threat of imprisonment. 

No doubt we shall be told that this is en oppressive 
proposal. We cannot agree. It certainly docs not take 
away a man’s right to strike or enslave him in any way. 
It is idle to say that a man is deprived of his natural liberty 
if he is compelled to give a month’s notice before he stops 
the supply of food to a whole countryside, lets the water 
flood a tunnel, allows the sewage left in the drains to 
peison a whole town, or throws the place into darkness. 

Here would be a good opportunity for applying the 
Xeferendum, which we deal with in the following article. 
A proposal to amend the law in regard to strikes is just 
the kind of matter which surely no true democrat would 
resent being referred to the people. If the people refuse 
to make the al‘eration, well and good. We should of 
course bow to their decision without a murmur, even 
though we thought it mistaken. 

In this context we may note that the Daily Herald, the 
organ of the Extreme Socialists, in its issue of Monday 
appears to have become converted to the Referendum. It 
actually twits the Capitalists with dreading a Poll of the 
‘eople. We do not know exactly what is meant by “ the 
Capitalists ” with a big “ C,” but if the Spectator is included 
under this vague description the remark that the whole 
Press is afraid of the Referendum is simply untrue. We 
have demanded the institution of the Poll of the People, or 





' to the test. 








right of Popular Veto over legislation, consistently, and, 
we may almost add, fifty-two timesa year for the last twenty 
years. The Referendum must of course be on a specific Bill, 
and not on a vague, abstract proposition. The asking of 
abstract questions is useless. No man can say he is in 
favour of, or against, a generalized proposition. He must 
know how it is proposed to do a thing before he can accept 
it or condemn it. 





A LESSON OF HISTORY. 


JIf.—THE REFERENDUM. 

N ANY are the lessons to be derived from the strike 

of last week viewed not only alone but in the 
light of history. But undoubtedly the clearest and most 
important of these is the deep and visible gulf fixed between 
the people in the true sense, and those who profess to 
speak in the name of the people but in reality only usurp 
their name. We may have known that fact before, but 
its truth has now come home to us with a double poignancy. 
But though the difference has been made so clear, we also 
see how great is the danger, unless proper precautions 
are taken, of a minority riding themajority. The State has 
been compared with a noble steed standing ready saddled 
and bridled. If that steed is left unguarded, it is compara- 
tively easy for a conspirator or a madman or a thief to 
jump into the saddle and ride the horse to destruction. 
What is more, when once he is up it is often exceedingly 
difficult to disledge the intiuder. The terrified and mad- 
dened horse plunges so wildly that even these he knows 
to be his friends cannot get near enough to relieve him 
from his tormentor. Therefore if we are wise we shall 
take measures for ensuring that the unauthorized and 
unwanted rider shall not vault into the saddle, and that 
the horse shall only be ridden by its legitimate riders— 
i.e., those chosen for the work by the will of the majority. 

Happily we have got—and that is our great safeguard if 
we only use it properly—a really democratic Constitution at 
this moment, though we wish that our politicians had taken 
the advice so often urged upon them in these columns and 
added the Referendum or Poll of the People to that Con- 
stitution. Then we should have had a short and sharp 
instrument for bringing the aristocrats of revolution 
No doubt timid politicians dread the Refer- 
endum, thinking thet if some violent but attractive and 
well-baited mad Socialistic proposal for, say, quadrupling 
wages and halving hours were put before the people 
they might, in a fit of blind folly which they would ever 
after regret, swallow the bait and hook together. We 
have not the slightest fear of anything of the kind. Remem- 
ber that what the Referendum does, as is proved in the 
United States as well as in Switzerland, is to lodge 
the veto-power where it ought to be ledged—ie., 
in the hands of the people themselves. The politicians 
discuss and knock their essential and fundamental laws 
into shape as well as they can, and when that is done, 
sometimes wisely and sometimes stupidly, the people 
are asked whether the work has been well done, or at any 
rate whether they like it, and they give their answer. 
Here you reach the bed-rock of democracy. You know 
exactly what you are in for, and are not misled by all 
sorts of demagogic outcries. If you perish, at least you 
perish like Ajax in the light of dey; but as a matter of 
fact you do not perish at all. 

We are bound, however, to confess that even if the risks 
were those which timid people suppose, we should still 
advocate the Referendum as strongly as possible, because 
we do not believe for a moment in tricking people undet 
cover of representative institutions into doing things which 
they do not really want todo. We do not of course want a 
Napoleonic plébiscite on abstract propositions, because that 
is an impossibility. No man, for instance, can usefully say 
in the abstract whether he is in favour of Nationalization or 
not. What he answers, if he is a wise man, is: “ That 
depends on how you carry it out. Tell me first what sort of 
Nationalization it is to be—and the best way to tell me 
is a Bill before Parliament—end then I can say ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No,’ just as a Member of Parliament does on the Third 
Reading or on the Report stage of a Bill.” The power 


of the veto is a power which the people can, and in fact 
do, exercise with complete success 
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Once more, if we are all wrong, and the dangers of the 
Referendum are as great as is supposed, then all we can say 
is that the dangers are even greater in cases where reliance 
is placed solely on representative institutions. Further, in 
these days administration is almost more than legislation. 
But in the working of a Parliamentary system a minority in 
the country can get a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. We could thus under a pure and unchecked system 
of representation be sent to ruin not by the will of the 
majority but by the will of the minority ! 

We are of course fully aware that any attempt made to 
introduce the Referendum into this country will be met 
now, as it has always been met before, by violent oppo- 
sition from a section of the Socialists, the Labour Party, 
and from all Radical faddists—from the men, that is, 
who do not really want the will of the majority to prevail 
but only the will of their own coterie, who desire not true 
self-government but merely the triumph of certain abstract 
principles which are supposed to be good for mankind. 
The men who claim the right of “direct action” are natur- 
ally the bitterest of all the opponents of the Referendum 
or Poll of the People. They want sectional rule, and hardly 
disguise the fact. Their instrument is to be not the vote 
but the mob. They are in fact the advocates of mobocracy. 
It is curious to note here how instantly the Jacobin minority 
in France realized that the Referendum or plébisctte—i.e., 
the appeal to the people as a whole—would be their un- 
doing. They felt from the beginning that they must resist 
any such appeal with all their strength. This hatred of 
the popular will and determination not to be governed by 
it was shown with terrible force and passion during the 
discussionsin the Convention in regard to putting the King 
to death. For example, the proposal that an appeal to the 
people should be made through the Primary Assemblies 
as to whether the King should or should not be executed 
was met with a furious resistance by the extremists. Mrs. 
Webster in her book on the French Revolution, to which 
we have already referred (Constable, 21s. net), writes as 
follows :— 

“ The question was first put to the Convention by the Girondin 
Salles on the 27th of December. ‘ Either,’ he said, *‘ the nation 
wishes that Louis should die or it does not ; if it wishes it, you 


all who wish it also, your expectations will not be pas pong ; 
but if it does not wish it, what right have you to send him to 


> 2 


execution contrary to the wish of the nation ? 


Here is Mrs. Webster’s excellent comment :— 


“'This was of course absolutely unanswerable from the point 
of view of true democracy, but presented no difficu!ty to the 
Sophists of the Mountain. Every tortuous argument the heart 
of Jesuit could devise was brought forward during the seven 
days that the discussion lasted, to prove that an appeal to the 
nation would be in reality wndemocratic—a betrayal of the 

ple’s trust. ‘ Virtue,’ Robespierre remarked sententiously, 
was always in a minority on earth.’ He seems to have for- 
gotten he had once said that the people were infallible ; on this 
occasion he evidently feared they might prove ‘ subject to error.’ 
Saint-Just, paying an unconscious tribute to the liberty accorded 
to public opinion by tho Old Régime, asked: ‘The appeal to 
the people . . . would that not be bringing back the monarchy ?’ 
Nothing could be truer. . . . When deputations of poor women 
gathered around the doors of the Convention to plead for the 
hfe of Louis XVI. they were turned away, after waiting long 
hours, without a hearing, whilst deputics who persisted in de- 
manding an appeal to the people were shouted down with angry 
eries of ‘ Death to the traitor!’ In the streets hawkers shouted, 
‘Here is the list of the Royalists and aristocrats who voted for 
the appeal to the people!’ ”’ 


When the vote was taken on the question of the appeal to 
the people it was defeated by a majority of 424 to 283. 
Now as then the appeal to the democracy as a whole, the 
Referendum or Poll of the People, the true corrective of 
the ills of the system of representation when held tight in 
the grip of groups and parties, is the abomination of the 
demagogue and the professional politician. 

We have a word to say of general warning in addition 
to our advocacy of the Referendum. If we are going to 
have extreme Socialist legislation, let us have it at the 
hands of people who really believe in it, and not 
at the hands of people who do not believe in it but 
are blackmailed into it. To put a concretecase. We 
would ten thousand times rather see the Labour Party 
come in and attempt to carry out a policy of Nationalization 
and equalization of material fortune than have it thrust 
upon us by a Government who do not believe in it. 
The attempt of a Labour Cabinet would at any rate 





as 
be honest, and it would soon be checked if the peopl 
disliked it. The real danger is in a set of greedy — 
place-loving politicians buying a Labour minority _ 
then doing something which they disbelieve in ag ¢h 
price of “ support rendered.” There can be only one wai 
of such an attempt. In the middle of the attempted trans. 
action the people on whom the unbelieving, non-Laboyp 
political Ministry lean will call a halt and so upset the 
policy. Then the Labour Party is sure to feel itself 
tricked and betrayed. It wi'l bein the position of the hungry 
man who has had a chop placed before him on the tabj 
and then had it whisked away by the waiter on some 
obviously manufactured excuse. That, and not an hones 
attempt by fanatics to produce a Utopia, is the kind of thj 
which generates revolution. If we are to have Socialism 
let us ask the people whether they want the real thing 
and not try to deceive them by a substitute marked 
*““ Equally as good as Socialism,” administered with g 
whisper to the anti-Socialists: ‘* This is only a fancy dope; 
there is no real stuff in it.” : ; 

(Conclusion. ) 





THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS. 
W* are very sorry to read the disquieting bulletins 
about President Wilson’s illness. His collapee in 
the middle of a very long and strenuous speech-making 
tour in the West was due, it seems, to complete exhaustion 
after his labours in Paris. The President, like many other 
men who love work, has been trying to do too much, and 
he is paying the penalty that the over-taxed body and 
brain always impose on the offender. We sympathize 
with Mr. Wilson, and trust that he may make a quick 
recovery. But we must point out at the same time that 
statesmen in highly responsible positions who overwork 
themselves are behaving unfairly not only to themselves 
but also to their peoples. It is the duty of a President 
or a Prime Minister to look after his health, so that when 
any crisis is reached he may be fit to deal with it. There 
ar some mean spirits who would keep a Minister tied to 
his desk. The idea that a statesman is human seems 
positively painful to them. That Mr. Lloyd George 
should play golf when he might be reading despatches and 
Blue Books distresses these austere folk, who have always 
thought ill of Walpole for inventing the Parliamentary 
““ week-end ” so that he might go hunting, or of Gladstone 
because he sought relief from controversy in felling trees, 
Mr. Chamberlaim, on the strength of the report that his 
only form of exercise was a saunter round his orchid- 
houses, has been regarded by such critics as the ideal 
statesman. But President Wilson’s breakdown, like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, shows that it is contrary to the public 
interest for our elected rulers to work themselves into a 
state of nervous prostration. “ Blest Statesman He,” 
says Wordsworth, “whose Mind’s unselfish will Leaves 
him at ease among grand thoughts.” It does not matter 
how a man attains this state of “ease among grand 
thoughts,” but it presupposes a complete severance from 
the cares of State for the time being, and that is most 
easily found in physical exercise in the open air. Doubtless 
there have been a few wholly exceptional men of iron 
physique, such as Philip II. or Napoleon or Bismarck, 
who could set the ordinary rules of health at defiance and 
laugh at fatigue. But it is safer for a statesman to assume 
that he is not a Napoleon, and to set reasonable limits to 
his personal labours. We may say without undue exaggera- 
tion that the Prime Minister’s occasional round of golf 
has helped him to make the Peace and to settle the railway 
strike, whereas the President’s devotion to the typewriter 
rather than to the brassy has become a source of no small 
embarrassment to America and to the Allies. 

Consider the position at Washington. The President is 
the sole Executive until his term of office ends in March, 
1921. He cannot devolve his power upon any other 
shoulders, however willing he might be to do so. The 
Vice-President cannot act as his deputy in performing 
the duties which the Constitution reserves for the President. 
While President Wilson lies incapacitated on his sick-bed, 
the Federal machine will run by its own momentum. 
But no Bill passed by Congress can become law, nor cal 
the Peace Treaty be completely ratified, if the Senate 
decides to assent to it, without the President’s order. 4 
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President’s illness means an interregnum in which important 

ublic business is suspended. At the moment there is 
much industrial unrest in America, and both sides are 
looking to the President to speak a magic word which may 
Jead to fruitful negotiation and compromise. The word is 
not spoken. From our own standpoint, it is of greater 
consequence that the President’s mishap means the further 
delaying of the Peace Treaties and of the League of Nations. 
For all we know, the Republican majority in the Senate 
may be disinclined to pursue its controversy with the 
President in a sick-room as vigorously as if he were still 
actively campaigning in the Western States. But even if the 
Senate ratifies the German Treaty soon, in obedience to a 
chivalrous sentiment, there will remain the practical 
difficulty of promulgating the Treaty as a Federal law. 
It is conceivable that the Allies might put the German 
Treaty into operation without troubling the President, 
though some important details have to*be settled in regard 
to Poland, the Saar, and Slesvig. But it is certain that 
peace with the other enemy States cannot be arranged 
without President Wilson’s active co-operation. The 
settlement of the delicate question of Fiume now depends 
largely upon him. The future administration of Asia 
Minor and of Constantinople cannot be devised until the 
President has come to an agreement with the Allies in 
regard to those regions. If he, on behalf of America, 
ean and will undertake a mandate for Armenia or for 
Constantinople or for both, the problem of Asia Minor 
will be immensely simplified. If he declines to assume 
the responsibility, the Allies will have to find other means 
of assuring tolerable government for the many different 
races hitherto oppressed by the Turk. The Russian 
question, so vast and so sinister, presses for solution, but 
the Allies can do nothing until they know where President 
Wilson stands. The solution of these world-wide problems, 
then, is delayed while President Wilson lies ill at the White 
House. Peace loiters at the threshold but will not cross it. 
Thus we all have more than a personal reason for wishing 
the President a speedy restoration to health. 


As eminent statesmen cannot be guaranteed immunity 
from disease, whether they play games or not, the Presi- 
dent’s illness suggests that the autocratic type of ruler is 
not altogether suited to the conditions of the modern 
democratic world. We can understand and sympathize 
with the very able man who loves to conquer difficulties, 
and feels that he can govern better than any ono else. 
But when such a man, conscious of his powers, begins to 
do the work of all his colleagues as well as his own work, 
and to regard himself as the State, very much in the style 
of Louis XIV.’s famous saying, he is exposing the State 
to unnecessary risks. The ideal President or Prime 
Minister would devolve all administrative detail upon 
the members of his Cabinet, and content himself with a 
general supervision while reserving the right to formulate 
the Cabinet policy. Mr. Lloyd George has conformed to 
this sound rule in so far as he is understood to take no 
interest whatever in details, but he has often broken the 
rule by virtually replacing for a day or two any Minister 
who seemed to be in difficulties. We do not refer, of course, 
to the railway strike. In a crisis so grave as that the Prime 
Minister was clearly bound to take the matter into his own 
hands and save the country from disaster. We are thinking 
rather of earlier instances in which the Prime Minister 
was 2 little too ready to interfere in minor questions which 
his colleagues were settling, slowly, perhaps, but more 
surely. The Prime Minister gained some momentary 
applause, but he did not add to the stability of his Adminis- 
tration, though stability is the first requisite of democratic 
“ pronenaee Mr. Lloyd George’s eagerness te display 

is powers has not materially affected our external policy. 
President Wilson, partly through the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and partly through his own perfectly legitimate 
belief in himself, has concentrated power in his own hands 
with regard to foreign as well as domestic affairs to such 
an extent that he has become indispensable to Europe as 
well as to America. The makers of the Constitution could 
not have foreseen such a development as this. They could 
not have dreamed of America becoming the arbiter of 
Kurope, and then being put out of action by the illness of 
the Chief Executive. Had such a possibility occurred to 
them, they would surely have provided for the co-operation 





of the Senate with the President in such momentous 
proceedings, upon which the future of mankind depends. 
The President’s collapse has revealed in a flash the anoma- 
lous relations of the Chief Executive and the Senate in 
connexion with the Peace Treaties and the League of 
Nations. The fate of these supremely important agree- 
ments ought not to depend, wholly or partly, upon the 
recovery of one man from a serious illness. President 
Wilson, we fear, took far too great a risk when he undertook 
the gigantic task single-handed. 





RED CROSS WOMEN. 


IR ARTHUR STANLEY, the Chairman of the Joint 
War Committee of the Red Cross and the Order 
of St. John, has done notable service throughout the war. 
His organization of the two corporations concerned with 
war work and of the Voluntary Aid Detachments was 
indeed one of the best pieces of civic military work accom- 
plished during the war. This good work has been crowned 
by the Peace Agreement between the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John. In future the two 
bodies will work in accordance with the plan embodied in 
the Agreement for the future development of the Red Cross. 
Not only will they act together under a Joint Council, a 
Joint Committee of Management, and a Joint Finance 
Committee, but the Red Cross Society will have its existing 
Charter extended in order that it may deal with the work 
contemplated by Article 25 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. That Article runs as follows :— 

‘‘The members of the League agree to encourage and promote 

the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the im- 
| provement of health, the prevention of disease, and the mitiga 
tion of suffering throughout the world.” 
In other words, the Red Cross is not to be a body which 
will stand aside in peace and wait for the dreadful oppor- 
tunity of war to revive its activity. It will help in the 
universal struggle against disease and suffering. That ie 
exactly as it should be. The new development will not 
only keep the Red Cross alive and at work even though 
there should happily be no wars in the next generation, but 
it will strive to fulfil what all far-seeing people realize is 
the great need of the future, the need for creating a healthy 
population. 

Sir Arthur Stanley’s letter gives us further details of the 
proposed new ground in which the British Red Cross 
Society, like the Order of St. John, is to work. After 
enumerating the subjects with which we have already 
dealt, his list proceeds as follows :— 

**(3) The care of those suffering from tuberculosis, having 
regard in the first place to soldiers and sailors whether they have 
contracted the disease on active service or not. 

(4) Child welfare. 

(5) Work parties to provide the necessary garments, &c., for 
hospitals and health institutions in need of them. 

(6) Assistance required in all branches of nursing, health, 
and welfare work ancillary to the Ministry of Health. 

(7) Red Cross war and peace hospital library. 

(8) Home service ambulance work.” 

It is difficult to imagine a better list than this of activities 
for the Red Cross in peace. Best of all, to our mind, 
is the announcement that the Red Cross will in future 
devote itself to child welfare. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of a well-developed system of care for the 
health of the children of thenation,and of ampler measures 
of preventive medicine and surgery in the first three or 
four years of the life of the young citizen. It is a dreadful 
thought that even during so deadly a struggle as the 
late war it was more dangerous to be a British baby than 
to be a British soldier. In other words, the proportion 
of casualties among the babies was even greater than 
among the fighting men. With that fact staring us in 
the face we must count ourselves as little better than 
savages till we have put it right. A nobler work for the 
women who constitute the greater part of the Red Cross 
and of the Order of St. John cannot be conceived. 

Next to this essential work, and hardly less important, 
comes the care of persons sufiering from tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis, it may be remembered, is, or was, for 
already the effect of improved and organized treatment 
is beginning to tell, the Captain-General of Death 
in this country. If we take not merely the actual 
deaths from tuberculosis. but also those from diseases 
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which have it for their foundation, the white plague is 
our chief enemy. Finally, there is the clause which makes 
assistance in all branches of nursing, health, and welfare 
work ancillary to the Ministry of Health a part of Red 
Cross duties. The foundation of the Ministry of Health 
is a piece of State Socialism upon which we can all be 
agreed. To establish the health of the community, if the 
administration is on sound lines, cannot pauperize or 
weaken the will and the ability to work, but must vastly 
improve them. We shall ke able with a clear conscience 
to compel the lazy and the dissolute to work when we 
know that «we are not forcing work upon those whose 
health is not able to bear it. 

Sir Arthur Stanley's letter wisely provides for co-opera- 
tion with the large number of Societies which are already 
at work in such matters as child welfare and the treatment 
of tuberculosis. We may also note that he points out 
that “‘ many of our V.A.D.’s have already taken up work 
in connexion with child welfare, and many others are only 
awaiting an opportunity to do so.” He mentions further 
the notable war work done by the Work Parties throughout 
the country. We are delighted to see this recognition of 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the Home 
Services. By means of an extraordinarily clever piece 
of decentralization a product was created silently and 
swiftly which was one of the surprises of the war. There 
were no millions of public money spent upon new buildings 
or new machinery, and yet the Work Depots had an aggre- 
gate of product which amazed all observers. It is good 
news indeed that this is to go on under the old auspices. 
Even if the volume of war production cannot be main- 
tained, we have no doubt that philanthropic workers of 
all sorts will through this means be supplied with a great 
deal of the material which they need to carry on their 
good work. 

Especially interesting are the final paragraphs of the 
letter which deal with the V.A.D. organizations. These 
bodies, as Sir Arthur Stanley notes, are finally controlled, 
like all war services, by the Army Council. Therefore this 
Branch, he tells us, will form the subject of a separate 
communication. That no doubt was bound to be the case. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the connexion between 
the Voluntary Aid Detachments and the Red Cross Society 
will not only be maintained but greatly developed. Some 
method must be arranged by which every member of a 
Voluntary Aid Detachment shall have a definite status 
in the British Red Cross Society. Already the County 

Sranches of the British Red Cross Society raise the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments. What we desire is a some- 
what more closely knit system. 


Before we leave the subject we must say a word upon 


a matter which has long been in our thoughts. We greatly 
hop2 that members of the Voluntary Aid Detachments, 
and all other persons associated with the work of the British 
ted Cross Society, will be made to feel that they belong 
to a powerful and beneficent organization to which they are 
not only proud to give allegiance, but to which in diffi- 
culties and troubles they can look for help, advice, and 
assistance. We mean by this that we want every Red 
Cross woman to feel that she is a member of an Order in 
which the sense of esprit de corps, or, if you will, of free- 
masonry, is fully developed. We want to see those who 
have come to be known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, somewhat illogically we admit, as V.A.D.’s 
organized as a great Misericordia Society, devoted to the 
work of a beneficent humanity. Many of the members 
would probably not be able to do much active work under 
peace conditions, but all would feel and acknowledge their 
duty to obey the call of a great emergency, and also the 
duty to prepare to meetit. Just as a man has to undertake 
the duty of preserving the nation by force of arms 
whenever the dread necessity arises, so the woman must 
be ready to undertake Red Cross work. But in order to 
do this the Red Cross woman and the woman connected 
with the Order of St. John must belong to no. mere paper 
organization, but to a living, breathing Society or, better, 
Order, in which a keen esprit de corps will be predominant. 

To put the matter in actual form, we want the Red 
Cross woman to feel for herself, and other people to feel 
in regard to her, that she is a member of a rich, powerful, 
and greatly respected Order which spreads throughout 





a 
the country, and which, as long as she is in good standin 
in that Order, will help and protect her in every possible 
way. The fact of being a Red Cross woman should act as 
a kind of passport wherever she goes, and give her g 
special claim to help and sympathy from other members 
Within the bosom of such a Society other Societies more 
specially helpful to the V.A.D. should be created—as {op 
example a Provident Society, organized to act under the 
National Insurance Act. 

If an organization such as we have hurriedly sketched 
were called into existence, or shall we say given the 
configuration that we desire, for it may be said already to 
be in existence, there might ultimately be throughout the 
country a body of some 10),0)0 women pledged to give 
the nation their aid in various degrees and according to 
the special circumstances of their lives. They would all 
have laid a groundwork by preparation in such matters 
as First Aid and Home Nursing. If a body of this king 
were organized, and if each member paid some small sum, 
say four shillings a year, to the Central Crganization, 
that Organization would soon become rich as well as power- 
ful, and able therefore to help its members in numberless 
ways. V.A.D.’s should, for example, in peace as in war, 
be helped by a well-planned Weliare Organization. They 
must receive as well as render Welfare. ; 

In a matter so complicated our specific suggestions may 
perhaps in some cases not prove practical, but we are con- 
vinced that in some form or another the goal at which we 
are aiming can be and ought to be reached. All we desire 
to do here is to urge Sir Arthur Stanley and his colleagues 
to complete their good work of amalgamating the two 
great corporations, and extending the Red Cross Charter, 
by giving to the Red Cross woman of Britain an organiza- 
tion that is both vital and inspiring. Let them not be 
afraid of asking much because they are not able to give 
much, or indeed anything, material in return. There is 
no safer principle of action where British men and British 
women are concerned than to point out a public duty and 
the obligations it entails. The greatness of the duty will 
not repel but attract. It is far easier to get British people 
to do things as a duty than to bribe them into patriotic 
action. 





THE FEXPECTATION OF SURPRISE, 

YO once is ever dull now. Life is lively indeod to those who 
i live, as we all live, in the consiant expectation of surprise. 
Like all vivid sensations, this expectation is wearing, but it is 
also inspiring. If it means the destruction of content, it means 
also the elimination of despair. “The bright eves,” not only 
“ of Danger,” but of Luck, Distinction, Discovery, and Success, 
fascinate the rising generation. They are enchanted. The 
taste for surprise is an instinctive taste. All children seek it 
in literature, so do almost all uneducated people. “ Don’t 
tell me what is coming!” is the invariable cry of the child 
listening in deep absorption to a story. ‘I don’t care for 
history— you always know what is coming,”’ has been said by 
almost every little student before he is old enough to realize 
that the interest of the world’s story lies apart from its plot. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that if a tissue of 
surprise does not from an artistic point of view make a 
good book, it does make a readable one. If the constant 
expectation of surprise takes from life something of serious 
Surprise is an essential 





purpose, it gives something of zest. 
element in all charm. In character 
is perhaps the most essential. How men 

enchanted by the expectation of surprise which never leaves 
them in company with certain women. ‘“ My name is Variety!” 
cries the enchantress, who defies prediction as she dances in 
front of her pursuers. She may be a saint or a sinner, but she 
must be attractive. Life may use us ill or well, but while it 
is various we can hardly hate it. Surprise is the joy of youth. 
We never get old till we cease to expect surprises. 
is over when we expect only troubles and easements, frictions 
and contentments, but nothing quite unforeseen, any more. 

It is very well for philosophers to talk of decadence. To the 
man in the street, whatever his view of life, the English world 
is renewing its youth—not the youth talked of by the senti- 
mentalists, made up of sugary fancies, but the true youth, the 
time when joy and pain are most acute, when temptation and 
hope are at their highest power. There seems nothing now too 


conversation it 
have been 


and 
many 


Our youth 
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least 
terrible or too wonderful to be expected. The boundaries of 


the likely are all set back. Some men think, many men talk, 
as though we should see a Heaven on earth; others genuinely 
ye themselves to have discovered a tangible Heaven away 
he earth, and to be in touch with its inhabitants. The 
fact that 
surprise. 


belie 


from t ‘ 
majority of course scoff at both these notions, but the 


they give them even a hostile attention is in itself a 
All the regions of speculation are big with new possibilities. 
We are once more in the ages of faith. Take the question of 
poverty. Abler men from among the Victorians waged war upon 
poverty than those who wage it now. They failed utterly; but 
they neve r expected to win. All the more honour to them for 
the fight they put up. They were simply amcliorists. They 
never pretended to faith. These great men expected no victori- 
The new small men do expect it, and how much 
The great difficulty 


ous surprise. 
force there is in their faith no one knows. 


js that they look for it in opposite directions. Faith and 
yeason cannot be unified, That is what makes it so 
amazing that faith should ever remove an impediment. But 


it does. 

Meanwhile all this excitement has its obviously bad side. 
There are temperaments, and not a few, for whom uncertainty 
and fear a ; They For them 
hope means the foretaste of security, with a prospect of its 
They know nothing about that divine clusive 
Fear torments a large 
The ages of faith were 

We are apt some- 





re §\ 


cannot hope. 


nonymous, 


later enjoyment. 
thing whose very clement is surprise. 

minority in these generally hopeful days. 
made glorious by the thought of Heaven. 
times to forget to what extent they were overshadowed by the 
expectation of Hell. But, to come to practical matters, 
all keen sense of expectation militates against industry. The 
workman must keep his eyes on his work and not gaze out of 
Is it possible to pay strict attention in such a 
Some men are too much afraid to be 
“ set their hearts ” 
upon some wonderful change for the better. Taking thing: 
altogether, however, there is to-day more food for the imagi- 
nation than there has been for many decades. Surely some great 
The giants will startle us when they make 
Perhaps 


the window. 
time as the present ? 
able “ to give their minds,” and others have 





men will soon arise. 
their appearance, we have been so long without them. 


they are not yet full-grown. The impressionable age is extreme 


youth, From those who have passed their teens among the 
great new possibilities we may look for a few supermen. Is 


it too fanciful to believe that we shall see some wonderfully good 
and wonderfully bad individuals come to the top? We are apt, 
even the least sentimental of us are apt, to think that a strong 
man is sure to be essentially a good man. Surely this is an 
absurd piece of optimism. Strength seems to be pretty equally 
apportioned between sheep and goats. It falls like the rain 
But good or bad, these children 
will be in some new sense the children of freedom. Brought up 
when many excellent conventions are being thrown to the 


upon the just and the unjust. 


vinds, when class distinctions are becoming ridiculous, when 
old beliefs no longer bind and old disbeliefs are still more foun- 
dationally shaken, they ave citizens of a wider world than 
The accident of birth was an accident 
which in our time made it fairly easy to predict 
career. Now it is little or no guide. 
a hew attitude towards life, and the war with all its passions, 
its mockery of pain, its bitter scepticisms, and its burning 
faiths has placed death in an entirely new light also. It 
seems as if, for good or evil, they must be bigger men than 


their forbears. 


we were born into. 
a man’s 


We have just said that when a man grows old he gets a 
sense that all that can come to him now (as an individual) is 
to-day. There is one 
taught him still to 

During these few 
middle-class 


foreseen. This is, however, not quite true 
surprise which the strange times have 
expect, and that is a change in himself. 
years a great many humdrum middle-aged 
people have changed their minds, and know they may 
still change them. It is what they never thought to do 
again, and it gives them an uncomfortable sense of being 


Strangers and sojourners. Their environment has changed, 


and they expect it to change more. Their contemporaries | 


have changed in habits, in opinions, in beliefs. That 
would all be bearable enough if they themselves remained 


the same, but they do not. “The world has moved 
too fast for me,” they say with a sigh; “I feel dazed by 


the changes, 
of myself.” 


and am no longer sure of anything —not even 


They stand, then, in } 
| them against civil war. 








A MONARCHY WITHOUT A MONARCH. 
ie an article in the Spectator for September 20th I referred 
to Germany as “still a monarchy, albeit without a 
monarch,” or “a republic without republicans.” I wish now 
to show how much justification there is for considering her ia 
this light. 

Berlin is not Germany, and there are numberless signs that 
Republicanism has not entered into the heart of the German 
people; in short, that it sits upon them as ill as a morning 
coat and a silk hat on a Swiss peasant. Quite recently I had 
a long epistle from Dr. Dryander, who still signs “himself 
“ Hofprediger” ; that is, he is a Court preacher without a Court. 
And should any one attend the country churches in Germany 
on a Sunday, he will still hear prayers offered up for the Kaiser 
and the Royal family. The numerous country newspapers, 
which the German people read, have not changed their policy, 
nor has a single important paper, so far as I know, changed 
its editor. Journals such as the Frankfurter Zeitung or the 
Berliner Tageblatt are no doubt preaching democracy, but 
they are little more than voices in the wilderness; and as 
for the Vorwdrts, it has always been what it still is—a Socialist 
organ, although now it is certainly somewhat more outspoken. 
But we always come back to Jeremiah’s question: ‘Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?” 

The Germans, in short, are not a Republican people. Many 
excellent persons in Great Britain doubtless believe that now 
they are Republican in sentiment, and that the Hohenzollerns 
in their precipitate flight took devotion to monarchical govern- 
ment with them. Devotion to the House of Hohenzollern— 
yes, that there is every reason to think they did take, but that 
is all, There is no proof, or at any rate here at the listening-post 
of Europe it is impossible to glean any satisfactory sign, that 
Germany has ceased to be the monarchical country that she was. 

It is not long since I was discussing this very question with 
Herr von Gerlach, editor of that weil-known periodical Die 
Welt am Montag. He frankly admitted that, by his abdication 
and somewhat ignominious taking to his William 
Hohenzollern had lost much sympathy, and that the people 
had no particular liking for the ex-Crown Prince either. But 
to assert that the people had therefore become Republican, 
he said, was quite another matter; and to infer that because 
they do not care for a particular individual to reign over them, 
therefore they are Republicans, is utterly illogical. What 
few true Republicans there are in Germany Herr von Gerlach 
considers to be without influence. A few Germans are 
Republicans from motives of ambition; and so long as they 
think a Republican wind is blowing they will trim their sails 
to it, but no longer. Jn reality, it is very difficult to generalize 
about what the mass of Germans are thinking at present. They 
are still to a great extent “ flabbergasted.” Some of them are 
undoubtedly as Pan-Germanist and as militarist as ever. Let 
any one who wishes for proof of this read the Pan-Germanist 
Press, and particularly the small country papers, which the 
foreign correspondents in Berlin seem to ignore. A great many 
people, however, are not really Pan-Germanist, or militarist, 
or Republican, or anything else, but are ready to join any 
party which will give them bread, and enough of it, and protect 
Then there are a certain number of 
desperadoes, Bolsheviks, Communists, and others, who would 


heels, 


be ready to bring about a world-wide revolution, or see Germany 
declare herself bankrupt, if only by doing so she might be 
relieved from her Treaty obligations. A mere remnant are 
what in England we would call Republican; that is, are ia 
favour of democratic government. Indeed, we could not expect‘ 
this to be otherwise. It is impossible, at one swoop, to do away 
with all the effects of a nation’s upbringing and education. \ 
Again, monarchy in the minds of Germans is not associate 
with bad times and misery, but with good times, times of plenty 
and prosperity when all went well; while since its abolition 
all has gone ill with Germany. Even now it is the Generals 
of the former monarchy who have probably most real influence ; 
and they, of course, make no attempt to conceal that they are 
monarchists. They appear still not to confess Germany’s 
defeat, for they continue breathing out and 
An ugly characteristic 


threatenings 
slaughters against their conquerors. 
of the Germans to-day is their constant exhibition of a sentiment 
for which we have no single word—ASchadenfreude, malignant 
joy in the misfortunes of others. They are miserable them- 
selves, and nothing pleases them better than to see other 
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wretched—the more wretched the merrier; and it shall not be 
their fault if all the world be not made wretched. Again, 
not a word is ever said to the German people about any misdeeds 
of the German Army, whereas the slightest peccadillo of the 
Entente troops in Germany is trumpeted abroad always and 
everywhere, although, as the National Zeitung, of Basel, pointed 
out recently, “the behaviour of the Entente armies of 
Occupation is incomparably more humane and honourable, 
even if there should be a little harshness now and again.” 
Apparently Germany has absolutely forgotten how she made 
Belgium and France to suffer, for I have before me Simplicissimus 
of September 23rd, containing a cartoon about the French in 
occupied territory, showing the German Prometheus bound 
to the rocks, with the French cock tearing out his liver. 

A straw shows which way the wind blows, but perhaps it is 
not merely a straw that the German Minister of War, Noske, 
should this summer have appeared at great social events, such 
as the Berlin “ Derby,” in the Imperial box, with a crowd of 
spur-clanking officers and Junkers about him. And to show 
how incorrigible the Germans are I may mention a fifty-eight- 
page pamphlet just published in Berlin “ by Order of the Ministry 
of War and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army” entitled 
German Methods of Warfare and International Law. The 
Preface to this is instructive :— 

‘“* Our enemies,’’ it says, ‘‘ endeavour to justify the harshness 
of the peace conditions not only by declaring Germany guilty of 
causing the war to break out, but also of having waged it in a 
manner inhuman and contrary to law. They have systemati- 
eally set to work to cause the whole world to adopt these views, 
and it is unfortunately a fact that many people, and not foreigners 
alone, are inclining to do so. In particular, they believe that 
our military methods, and the measures of the authorities in 
enemy-occupied territory, were frequently unnecessarily harsh, 
and purposely infringed the rules of international law and the 
precepts of humanity. If these false notions be not everywhere 
opposed, there will be a danger that, in course of time, they may 
obscure historical truth, undermine the self-respect of the 
Germans, ruin the good name of our valiant Army, and also 
— the minds of foreigners against the German people. 

ese wrong ideas, moreover, have had an immense deal to do 

with aggravating the sufferings of the war, and were responsible 
for converting the peace negotiations into a judicial murder. 
During the war there were neither workers enough nor time 
enough systematically to contradict every foolish legend about 
eur methods of warfare.” 
It is then explained that it was often necessary to keep military 
measures secret, and that consequently much misapprehension 
about them exists, even in Germany. The German General 
Staff has issued a number of publications to enlighten the public, 
but these are too voluminous to be read by every one. Hence, 
we are told, the need for the present pamphlet, ‘“‘at a time 
when the masses are handed over defenceless to enemy 
propaganda *’ :— 

“In view of what is contained in this publication, it may be 
justly claimed that it is untrue to assert that our military 
measures and methods of warfare were unnecessarily cruel, and 
that we plundered occupied territory in defiance of international 
law, or needlessly devastated it. On the contrary, from the 
standpoint alike of international law and of morality, our 
official measures have much less need to fear an impartial Court 
of Justice than, for instance, our enemies’ blockade measures, 
their behaviour in German territory at present under occupation, 
or their treatment of German prisoners of war and German 
residents abroad. Our measures were based partly on absolute 
military necessity, partly on an endeavour to provide our Army 
with everything needful in war time, as well as was possible 
while duly observing the regulations of the Hague Convention 
eoncerning Land Warfare.”’ 

As regards German measures in occupied territory, the 
writers of this unbelievable Preface remark that those whose 
business it was to execute them often did so unwillingly, and 
that the German military treated the population in occupied 
territory “with such leniency as to be often reproached with 
being kinder to foreigners than to their own people.” I will 
give only one instance of the arguments of this pamphlet— 
about the use of asphyxiating gases. The German General 
Staff allege that gas has been used in warfare for thousands 
of years past ; that even in the Peloponnesian Wars the Spartans 
tried to smoke their enemy out; that the ancients used to burn 
sulphur and arsenic with piteh and tar when the wind blew 
in the direction of their foe; and that “‘man” used to construct 
projectiles filled with chemicals, which were thrown at the 
enemy and which made it impossible for him to breathe. It 
is not stated when “man” did this, or what sort of chemicals 
filled the projectiles. Finally, Admiral Lord Dundonald is 


said to have tried to smoke out his enemy at the taking of 
Sebastopol. What is the meaning of such a pamphlet 





appearing just now, with the imprimatur of the German General 
Staff? An explanation which I believe is correct, and which 
was given me by a well-informed Swiss in close touch with the 
Germans, is as follows :— 

“The Entente Governments are demanding that certain high 
German officers shall be brought before a Court on a charge of 
inhuman methods of waging war. These officers are now trying 
to induce the German public to refuse to hand them over. 4 
military dictatorship will soon be established in Germany, and 
the present Government be overthrown, and of course the 
military want to have the public behind them. Therefore it 
is that they are so busy whitewashing themselves now before their 
own people.” 

The monarchists and the anti-revolutionaries, in other words, 
the militarists in’ Germany, are far more active than seems 
usually realized, and General Hoffmann, of Brest-Litovsk and 
table-thumping fame, is freely mentioned as the future dictator, 
What about General von Stein’s recent lucubratious in the 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefie, referring to democracy as an 
“antiquated thing,” whose colours will not long fly over 
Germany, but soon be replaced by that ‘‘ Imperial standard 
which flew above her in her fighting and victorious days” 
And what about Rittmeister Mass, who was not afraid publicly 
to declare that, as the Peace Treaty forces Germany to reduce 
her Army to 100,000 men, the Germans have undertaken to 
form civic guards, who are being paid not by the Government 
but by wealthy private citizens ? No one imagines that these 
German anti-revolutionaries aro longing to bring back the 
ex-Kaiser or ex-Crown Prince; but from a trustworthy source 
I learn that it is one of the Crown Prince’s sons whom they 
will attempt to place on the throne, and of course establish 
a regency over Germany, with General Hoffmann to thump 
upon the Ministerial tables. 

In any case, what is tho meaning of the Pan-Germanists 
being so active ? Why are all the officials giving the Republic 
the coldest of cold shoulders? Why are seals, coats of arms, 
uniforms, stamps, and all manner of Kaiserlich and Kéniglich 
flummery not merely being brought forth again and gaily 
sported, but ordered anew—any quantity, it would appear? 
What are such words as Kaiserlich and Kéniglich doing in a 
Republic at all? The Junkers declare that the monarchy 
which they want is not the old monarchy, but a Constitutional 
form of government such as we have in England, and add that 
they do not see how the Entente can reason» bly object to this. 
The ex-Kaiser, it may be remembered, in his typewritten deed 
of abdication, dated from Amerongen, November 28th, 1918, 
renounced all rights to the crown of Prussia and the German 
Imperial crown for himself alone, but not for his descendants; 
and the German monarchists argue that if they choose a grand- 
child of his to be a Constitutional monarch, thoy are quite 
entitled to do so. JULIAN GRANDE. 

Berne, September 29th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR 
iTo tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—Having been a resident in Carlisle since the outbreak o! 
the war, I feel that my evidence concerning the effect of State 
control in this city may be of interest to your readers. No one 
who lived here during the influx of the Gretna munition 
workers will ever forget the beastly sights that became ordinary 
occurrences. Men and women behaved like swine, and the 
police were unable to cope with this liquor lawlessness. Then 
a power that feared neither “the Trade” nor the drinker 
stepped in, and direct control soon began to make itself felt. 
Excessive drinking was made a thing of the past, and Carlisle 
became a sober city. Not all of this transformation can be put 
to the Board’s credit; we must take into account also the 
restricted output, the high price of intoxicants, and the gradual 
replacement of the navvies by a more sober population. But 
when every allowance has been made for these factors, there 1§ 
no question concerning the efficacy of State control. 
There are really three policies before the nation—Prohibition, 
restrictive legislation, State Purchase. As regards the first, all 
well-informed and well-balanced judgment avers that the time 
for it is not yet. Those who urge that restrictive legislation 
would do all that is necessary in the way of liquor reform 
forget that this etill leaves the trade in the hands of competing 
private interests, and that past experience proves that owing 
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to the political influence of “ the Trade” restrictive legislation 
finally becomes only as restrictive as “the Trade” wishes it 
to be, and lasts only as long as “‘ the Trade ” wishes it to last. 
The Trade organizations are still too strong a power to leave 
in existence. Would any restrictive legislation be able to sup- 
press 42 per cent. of the licences in two years as State control 
has done in this city ? 

The criticism of the Board’s work in Carlisle from the teetotal 
standpoint rests largely on the fallacy that the mere advent of 
direct control ought to create a desire for total abstinence. 
Prohibitionists forget that the Board has had to deal with a 
community whose drinking habits are not transformed by a 
change of policy. Also these habits have been deliberately 
encouraged by “the Trade.”’ The irony of the situation is that 
prohibitionists prefer that this Trade should still remain 
rather than that the State should have full control. 

Personally, I believe that it is on the future generation that 
State control will have the most influence. When all the argu- 
ments that can be urged against State control have been stated, 
I am convinced that the youth of the nation have a better 
chance te grow up sober citizens when this dangerous trade is 
in the hands of the State than in the hands of those whose 
duty to their shareholders it is to sell as much drink as they 
can, where they can, and how they can. 

If any further proof be needed of the Board’s success, let 
those who need it ask the Carlisle citizens as a whole which 
régime they prefer to live under—the Board’s or the brewers’; 
let them ask also whether they would care to turn over the 
present system lock, stock, and barrel to the former owners. 
The answer would be something like this: “‘ We are under a 
system which, though not ideal, is the best that has yet been 
found to regulate a dangerous and sinister traffic.’’-—I am, 
Sir, <c., G. Bramwetut Evens. 

Wesley House, Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having had seventeen years’ practical experience in 
dealing with Liquor Trade problems, I have come by degrees 
to the conclusion that State Purchase of the whole business 
from start to finish on Carlisle lines is the only solution of the 
terrible tangle into which the liquor traffic has been forced. 
In my opinion, no proposal for national control of the sale of 
intoxicants can be effective until the breweries and distilleries, 
with their output, are State owned. At present any one who 
wishes to can start a brewery or distillery, and it is notorious 
that their present number is justas excessive asare the numbers 
of public-houses. It is useless to reduce public-houses to reason- 
able numbers if the breweries and distilleries are to be 
allowed to go on manufacturing as at present. Capital will 
expect a return, and the brains of the Trade will be con- 
stantly at work as in other businesses to find fresh outlets for 
their manufactures. I ask opponents of State Purchase, do 
they really believe a Government Department would use its 
brains, as the Trade does at present, to increase its sales ? 
With some knowledge of Government Departments, I doubt it. 
Control coupled with high taxation will inevitably result in 
1ore or less successful attempts to earn a return on the capital 
nvested, with the resulting abuses with which we are only too 
familiar. Prohibitionists who think they can force the nation 
to go dry are living in a fool’s paradise. I say this deliberately 
as an employer of labour, and as having been in intimate touch 
with working people for the last thirty-three years. I should 
like to see the country educated to the benefits of Prohibition, 
but it will come, if ever, only after years of education. At 
present it is impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., Geratp Besgsty. 
Burnt Green, Birmingham. 





(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—That the obvious often escapes attention was made very 
clear to me during some electioneering work among candidates 
at the last General Election, and this must be the excuse for 
this letter. 

Why, when fundamentally averse from Government control 
of trade, do you advocate Government ownership of one trade ? 
This question was asked, apparently in perfect good faith, by 
More than one intelligent man who presumably had given 
special attention to public affairs, and propounded it as if 
unanswerable. And it continues to be so propounded, in spite 
of the answer being expressed or implied in almost every letter 
and article you have published on the subject, though not 
perhaps in immediate relation to this particular question. 

The fact is that the danger to the public of pushing this 
trade to its utmost profit is not yet realized by large and | 
influential sections of the public; so that the obvious answer, 
that this dangerous and highly organized and profitable trade 
must be completely removed from private-profit-seekers, does 
not carry weight with them. Vigorous denunciation of the 
business and its public effects there has been in plenty for 









many years, but this does not impress the Gallio, even when 
restricted to established facts; no doubt inveterate custom has 
much to answer for in this connexion. What chance has even 
so small a Blue Book as the Registrar-General’s Decennial 
Supplement, or so large a one as the Final Report of the 1896 
Commission, of being digested by the ordinary public-minded 
man, against the current of thought, long established by what 
we are accustomed to think of as a quite normal, even though 
unsatisfactory, state of affairs ? 

But here in England there is deadly need for us to wake up 
to the actual condition of things. Efficiency in daily work is 
not in fact applauded as a virtue. Among the educated, effi- 
ciency in pastimes is highly reckoned, and efficiency in 
employees is of course desired. But efficiency in daily work in 
the case of our equals is not the subject of comment; while the 
mass of Trade Unionists are trained to look upon it as a crime 
against the inefficient. Thus the great risk, as against the 
community, of our alcohol-drinking customs, as a breeder of 
and trainer in inefficiency, is apt to be overlooked. If we are 
to keep level with less alcoholized nations, we must curb those 
customs; and to do this against inveterate habit backed up 
and urged on by powerful trade organization has proved hope- 
To “ nationalize” this one business, and thus eliminate 
that backing, seems, even to us confirmed individualists, a less 
dangerous course than to leave it in private hands.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., Arruur F. Gauirrira. 

Brighton. 


less. 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having followed with much interest the articles and 
correspondence on the above subject, I shall be glad of the 
privilege of adding a little thereto. In his letter in last week’s 
issue Mr. G. B. Wilson speaks of Mr. Asquith as the “ author 
of the greatest Temperance measure that has ever been passed 
through the House of Commons—a measure which, but for the 
House of Lords, would in two years’ time have given us the 
right of Local Veto, and an early prospect of deliverance from 
the Trade.” What power was it in the House of Lords that 
blocked the way ? Was it not the power of “ Vested In- 
terests’”’ ? Can Mr. Wilson give us any assurance that any 
future measure of Temperance reform shall not have a similar 
fate P And is not his own statement of the failure of Mr. 
Asquith’s measure a sure indication that not till we have 
crippled the power of “ Vested Interests ”’ can we expect any 
real and effective Temperance legislation P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Water H. Armsrrona. 
Wesley Manse, 49 City Road, E.C. 1. 


(To THE Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—As a constant reader of your valuable paper I have been 
much interested in the recent letters and articles on State 
Purchase of the Liquor Trade. Some years ago Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, M.P., explained the proposals to a large number of 
gentlemen at a meeting in Liverpool, and a resolution support- 
ing the proposals was passed on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Hughes, the Chairman of the Liverpool Licensing Bench, 
seconded by the Bishop of Liverpool. I sincerely trust that 
definite steps may now be taken to put the policy in force hy 
Act of Parliament, as it is unthinkable that, at a time when 
the whole nation is bent on progress and reconstruction, we 
should go back to pre-war practices with regard to the drink 
traffic. What is wanted is State Purchase with Local Option. 
I understand that when Mr. Lloyd George first suggested the 
purchase of the Trade by the State it was valued at about 
350 millions sterling. If owing to the war the price of brewery 
shares, &c., has doubled in value, surely the nation ought not 
to be expected to pay these war profits to the holders. How 13 
it proposed to deal with this financial question ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. Outver Jones. 
Liverpool. 


(To rue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Owing to the railway strike your issue of September 27th 
has only just reached me. The name of Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., 
is given considerable prominence therein, and I am reminded 
that this gentleman, in seconding the drastically worded reso- 
lution on the nationalization of the coal-mining industry, 
submitted to the Trade Union Congress at Glasgow recently, 
is reported as saying :— 

“So far as the 6s. per ton on coal was concerned, he had 
never in all his knowledge of politics and public life known a 
scandal equivalent to that decision. Could there be any greater 
condemnation than that of the man responsible going before 
the Royal Commission and admitting that 6s. had been put on 
without any figures of any kind being considered ? ” 

Seeing that the 6s. per ton was not imposed until long after the 
Coal Commission had concluded its labours, I wrote to Mr. 
Thomas—both personally and through the Press—drawing his 
attention to his serious misstatement, but have neither 
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received nor scen any acknowledgment of error. My immediate 
point is this: If Mr. Thomas is so ill-informed and, apparently, 
so disinclined to rectify his gross mistake in respect of the 
nationalization of one industry, is he to be recommended as 
ene of the chief advocates of the State ownership of another 
business ? Surely any “ cause ” is best served by the avoidance 
of misrepresentation, whether committed intentionally or 
otherwise.—I am, Sir, &., L. 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
(To rae Epitos oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have for a long time past considered that many of the 
strikes and misunderstandings between Labour and Capital 
might be avoided, and more harmony and good feeling be 
brought about, in a simple way, by arranging for Labour to be 
represented on Boards of Directors of all railway companies 
and large manufacturing companies. My proposal is that in 
each case the workmen should be allowed to elect as their 
representatives on the board a certain number of directors in 
proportion to the numbers employed, where they could explain 
to their fellow-directors the men’s views and grievances and 
suggest remedics for them, as well from time to time 
hring forward proposals for improvements in working and out- 
put made hy them. The Labour directors would have to take 
enlarged views of the difficulties of successful management, 
and of the great responsibilities involved, and both Capital and 
Labour directors would, by frequent intercourse and discussion, 
acquire mutual regard and respect cach for the other, and also 
see that to every question there are al least two sides to be 
Having been chief engineer and then manager 
of a large railway system of 1,700 miles in India, 
I write with practical knowledge and thirty-five years’ 
experience in the management of large hodies of men. It seems 
my proposal is a practical one and easy to try, 


as 


considered. 


to me that 

involving none of the difficulties of profit-sharing and similar 

proposals, and would also be inexpensive.—I am, Sir, K&e., 
Lowarn W. Sroxry, C.1LE., Mem.Inst-C.E. 





INDUSTRIAL CIRISTIAN PFPELLOWSIIP. 
{To tur Epiron cr rue “ Srectator.’’] 

Sirn,—The present industrial crisis is causing anxiety, suffering, 
and alarm throughout the country: one can think of nothing 
but the strike, as one wonders what will happen next. We 
zre witnessing to-day the terrible results of a bad social order, 
for which all classes must recognize their share of the respon- 
sibility. No impatience with strikes will end them; we need 
a new system, which will ineuleate the right spirit and the 
We have yet to conquer on all sides that see- 
threatens to wreck cur commercial 


THE 


hest motives. 
tional 
position. 

Tt may interest your readers at this time to hear of the 
fndustrial Christian Fellowship, which strives to unite all men 
end women who are prepared to work for the achievement of 
a just and stable settlement of industrial and social problems, 
in accordance with the spirit, mind, and teaching of Christ, 
and generally for such reconstruction of our country and the 
world as will advance the Kingdom of God upon earth. We 
have to go out boldly with an insistence, irrespective of class 
that Christ’s ethical teaching must taken 


selfixhness which 


ov creed, he 
seriously. 

The Fellowship holds: That every soul is of infinite and 
»yual value, because all are children of One Father. That the 
life of the community mu-t he drawn from the self-sacrifice 
and the co-operation all; that, as Christians are 
members one of another, therefore they have mutual obliga- 
That co-operation can only he effective where 


of and 
tions of service. 
there is spiritual unity, and where there is wrong or friction 
there cannot be unity. That industry rightly conceived is a 
social service, not a selfi-lh competitive struggle; and that in 
every political, economic, and social arrangement the public 
tnterest must overrule the private. That only in a community 
where Christian principles of righteousness and brotherhood 
are applied to every department of life can men and women 
hope to live the abundant life which Christ came to give— 
* the life that is life indeed.” 

We are now reaching by living agents all classes of artisans 
in the factories, workshops, shipyards, collieries, and public 
works throughout the country; and, in keeping with the spirit 
ef the new age, our directors are taking the same appeal to the 
employers in the office and hoard room. 

There is no solution save Christianity to the present unrest, 
and I believe that the fields are whitening unto harvest in the 
industrial world, and that we are now experiencing the black 
tlarkness that immediately the dawn. We need 
Hreadth of vision! Before we condemn the workers we have 
to remember the conditions of mechanical labour in the wor!d 
of commerce of the past fifty years, which have destroyed the 
soul and failed to recognize the sanctity of personality. And 


precedes 





the workers must be made to understand that there can be no 
brotherhood of man unless it be based upon the Fatherhood 
of God, and that class warfare and disputes can have no place 
in the Kingdom that must be built. 
Space is valuable, and I must be brief, but I would gladly 
forward literature and particulars of membership to any of 
your readers who care to write to me. ‘There is a unique oppor- 
tunity now, and it is a challenge that should be taken up by ovr 
strongest and best, in order that we may see in our midst the 
fulfilment of the law of God and the hope of man: “ Behold, I 
make all things new.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. T. R. Kirk, General Director, 

Industrial Christian Fellowship, Church House, 

Westminster, 8.W. 1. 





A MIDDLE-CLASS FACTORY. 
{To tee Environ or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Why could not the middle classes give Labour an example 
of what may be accomplished by the organization of industry 
on the wisest and most progressive plan ? We are told that 
high wages are compatible with short hours, and that the 
great obstacles to prosperity are idleness, senseless Trade 
Union restrictions, and refusal to adopt the besi labour-saving 
devices or to get the utmost out of machinery. It is pointed 
out that Labour is ruining the country—and its own cause—hy 
artificial restrictions, and all appeals to adopt an intelligent 
policy seem to fall on deaf ears. Now there are many 
thousands of alert, well-educated people of the middle class 
who have been engaged in manual! labour as war workers, and 
who have acquired skill in operating machinery. I suggest 
that a sufficient number of these should he got together to 
operate one or more factories, as an experiment and example 
Everything must be in accordance with the 


to working men. 
The maximum production 


best ideas of Capital and Labour. 
must be attained, the utmost use he made of machinery and 
labour-saving devices. No restrictions on production must he 
tolerated in the interests of a class or a ‘Trade Union. On the 
other hand, the highest wages must be given and the shortest 
hours must prevail. In other words, the establishment must be 
run according to the best and most liberal ideals. The success 
of such an undertaking might well be profound and even 
“ epoch-making,” to use an expression somewhat freely used 
If it could be demonstrated as a fact, and not as 


at present. 
conditions, 


an interested opinion, that higher wages, better 
and increased employment can be obtained by Lahour organ- 
ized on these lines, I think the working classes would adopt 
them. But it is hopeless to expect them to do anything of the 
kind just now, when “ ca’ canny,” restriction of output, and 
nationalization are being dinned into their ears, and they are 
being taught to regard the appeals for increased production 
as a capitalist exploitation. I can hardly imagine a more 
favourable opportunity for the middle clas-es to give a salutary 
lesson to the community and show how vastly superior intelli- 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


gent co-operation is to the class war. 
P. J. Masterson. 





THE PLACE OF UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
[To tHE Epiton or tHe ‘“ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the summary of his policy which was published on 
August 22nd the Prime Minister included “ adequate provision 
for and satisfactory arrangements regarding unemployment.’ 
Is not a good deal of unemployment caused by the excessive 
specialization ef skilled and semi-skilled labour? Is not this 
over-specialization deliberately promoted by Trade Union 
rules in order to restrict competition? If the answers to the 

two questions are in the affirmative, it would seom that “ satis- 
factory arrangements “—i.e., the removal of restrictions ‘0 
to secure a better distribution of labour—should be the 
first step. This would greatly simplify the problem of “ pro- 


as 





vision “—i.e., the guarantee of unemployed pay by some 
system of insurance.—I am, Sir, &., if, Ewart. 
93 Enys Road, Eastbourne. 
TRADE UNIONS AND THE EX-SERVICE MAN, 


(To aur Epitoar or THE “ Sprezator.’’j 
Sir,—May I again refer to the fierce onslaught by the extremist 
bosses of the Trade Unions en the ex-Service men, both Army 
and Navy ? In my recent letter, inter alia, I spoke of the action 
of the Bristol Docks Committee in refusing work 
Service man unless he had a pre-war Union ticket, 
sympathy of the Trade Union Secretary at Clithe: 
could not give ex-Service men etrike pay. As this matter Is an 
intensely serious national scandal, let me briefly give two cases 
of refusing work to a soldier and sailor, both of whom have 
fought through the whole course of the war. The one, a 
soldier, who applied at the Bristol Docks at Avonmouth for 
work, stated he had been fighting for four and a half years, 








and therefore was not in the Union, but would join. No. No 
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iain 
work, as he had not a pre-war Union ticket. The other case, 
late in September, was that of a man who in applying at Avon- 
mouth stated he had been a stoker in the North Sea fleet all 
through the war—i.c., the hardest and least glorious task a man 
could do—and he was told there was no work for him there. He 
was not on their ticket. I have the names and addresses of these 
men, and a Councillor when told of these cases retorted: “ It 
would never do for us to put these men on”; and yet tl® 
Chairman of the Docks Committee is at present the Lord 
Mayor of Bristol. Surely it is useless for either His Majesty 
the King or the Premier to urge employers to give employment 
to the soldiers and sailors who have saved our lives it Town 
employment in this wholesale 
James Baxer, ‘I’.R.Mist.Soc. 


Council Committees refuse 
fashion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edenhurst, Torquay. 

P.8.—The railway strike was initiated and enginecred on the 
exact lines of the German ultimatum to Serbia. _No time for 
consideration, force on a war, and then starve your enemy. 
Our soldiers and sailors saved us; let us all give them first 
place over strikers and shirkers. 





RIGHT OF THE COMMUNITY TO EXIST. 
{To THe Epiror of tHe “ Seectator.’’] 

Sirn,—I have read with very much interest your article on 
“The Right of the Community te Exist” in the Spectator of 
August 30th, and regret that I had not seen the recent letter 
from Lord Wrenbury to which yourefer, It is quite true that ail 
decent-minded and patriotic members of the community should 
hand themselves together, as you suggest, to put a stop to the 
so-called Direct Action strikes and threats that read of 
and seo daily areund us. As you say, let members of any 
trade “down teols”’ and cease work if they are not satisfied 
with existing conditions, pay, &c., but let them understand that 
the country will not allow the majority to suffer, and suffer 
enormously, for the crass folly of the minority. In every 
whether manufacturing, mining, agricultural, or 
engineering, there thousands—professional men, clergy, 
hankers, clerks, shopkeepers, and working men—who would 
do anything in their power to keep the machinery going to 
allow us all the right to exist, and to act as the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand acted in the recent strike in Winnipeg. 
A large national body of citizens should he formed in every 
centre, and one great object-lesson would be to show in time 
that this wicked cannot allowed, and if fully 
realized it might he a deterrent to any universal strike action 
in the future. We could all help in many eapacities—railway, 
telephones, postal service, waterworks, street cleansing, Fire 
Brigade, special constables, and in many other if 
properly organized. But law and order must at all costs stand, 
and Bolshevism as seen in other countries with all its folly and 
bloodshed must never come to the front in England, J sincerely 
hope that from your able “ leader ” something may be evolved 
to prove to the majority of right-minded people that England 
has in 1919, as in the last five years, blood, and not water, in 
I; I am, Sir, &e., AJAX. 
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THE Motok TRADE. 
or THE “ Sprctator.”’ 
that A. Geddes 
retusing to prohibit the import of foreign cars, 
must he remembered that not 
“American,” and in the case of French and Italian cars the 
rate of exchange is 


FOR 
{To Eptror 


Sin,—I agree with you Sir was justified in 
althongh it 
‘foreign ” is necessarily 


tacturers, No donht the English manufacturer will find that 
lor some time the demand for his cars exceeds the possibility 
ot produc tion. 
facturers are secured hy “ the present exorbitant prices ” one 
wonders what “ exorbitant means, The price 
English cars has advanced somewhat Jess than 75 per cent. 
cat which cost €400 may cost about £700, and one which cost 
£700 may cost about £1,200. But the cost of labour has 
increased 100 to 150 per cent., the cost of materials 100 to 300 
per cent., the cost of machinery at least 150 per cent. In point 
ot fact ears can be produced at the present prices only by 
improved methods of production and decreased overhead 
charges. Even so the manufacturer must be content with 
reduced profit. 
blessed words 


of 
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prices ” 


a 

Many people are obsessed just now by those 
“massed production.” But massed production 
requires a sufficient demand, an unlimited supply of labour 
and materials, and a vast capital—Ford’s is capitalized in tens 
ot millions. The first exists at present, but it is doubtful if it 
will continue in the future; the second may be found in the 
future, but it is certainly not to be found at present. As to 
the last, the manufacturer can hardly be blamed if he hesi- 
tates to risk millions (should he happen to possess them) on a 
mere possibility of succoss.—I am, Sir, &e.. 


Malvern Link. HW. F. S. Morea. 


THE CITY CHURCHES. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SrecraTor."’} 
Sir,—The recent reopening by the Bishop of London of the 
church of St. Edmund King and Martyr after its restoration 
from the damage caused by a German bomb on July 7th, 1917, 
suggests the reflection that the churches in and near the City 
of London were in an extraordinary measure chielded from 
serious injury during their three years of peril. St. Paul's 
Cathedral twice had pieces of stone broken off from its exterior. 
On May 31st, 1915, some outbuildings of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, were struck and St. Mary Matfelon (Whitechapel) had 
a bomb through its roof. A week later three of our oldest 
churches, St. Peter ad Vineula in the Tower, All Hallows 
Barking-hy-the-Tower, and St. Olave, Hart Street, barely 
escaped injury when a bomb fell in Crutched Friars. we 
days afterwards the Aldermanbury explosion damaged St. 
Mary-the-Virgin severely and St. Giles slightly—smashing an 
eightecnth-century window—and closely threatened St. Alban, 
Wood Strect. The same day's attack menaced St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, which, indeed, had a series of narrow escapes. 
The ancient churches of St. Helen and St. Ethelburga were 
unharmed by the bomb that freely peppered St. Andrew Under- 





| Cathedral, 


| either 


shaft. St. John, Red Lion Square, had “a close shave,” and 
the venerable fane of St. Bartholomew-the-Great came safely 
out of the first of In mid-October the 
hombing of Central London wrecked Inigo Jones's Chapel at 
Lineoln’s Inn, shivering to atoms the fine seventeenth-century 
windows; Gray's Inn Chapel just missed a similar fate, as did 
the twin Strand churches of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary- 
of-the-Nativity. In the August of 1916 St. Agnes, Kennington 
Park, with its wealth of stained glass by Nempe, was just saved 
that 


its two severe ordeals. 


from injury through the non-explosion of a bomb sank 
into the earth. 
The summer of danger. On June 13th St. 
3otolph, Aldgate, firet the 
remaining undamaged amid the utter wreck of glass throughout 


A like immunity was granted to St. Bar- 
: £ 


1917 revived 
weathered its storm, window - 
the neighbourhood. 
tholomew-the-Great on the well-remembered Saturday morning 
of July 7th, when the Aldersgate attack menaced St. Botolph, 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, and St. Vedast. Edmund met its 
fate on this day; at St. Magnus ad Pontem the south aisle root 
was pierced; the great east window of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, was wrecked and its fabrie scaritied; St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury, was saved as by a miracle from the big disaster m 
Tokenhouse Yard; St. Katherine Creo was unscathed by a bomh 
falling near by, and St. Katherine Coleman—since condemned 
by diocesan authority to a de-truction if was spared 
from the Germans—had a adjacent building wrecked. 
Bombs exploded not far trom St. Alban, Holborn, St. Saviour’- 
Southwark, and old St. Pancras; and St. Michael, 
Shoreditch, stood uninjared by death-dealing bombardments on 
side of it. Martin-in-the-F ields 
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was in scrious danger, as appareutly was All Saints, Margaret 
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against and not in favour of our manu- 
} not 


But when you suggest that the profits of manu- 


St. Peter's, Hatton Garden, was cove rely damaged on 
the 24th, and a bomb falling in the roadway just failed to affect 
Westminster Abbey Margaret's. October 29th 
onght neril to St. Peter, Walworth, and St. Peter, Windmill 
to the great Warrington 

the night ol 


ove rlooking 


or Sf. 
| tn: 
Saviour, Paddington, clos 
| Crescent disaster, barely es 
March 3rd, 1918, did St. 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 
As a new Diocesan Commission is sitling isider the fat 
of the City churehes, is if irrelevant to express a lope that 
historie fanes which have eluded the hav of the Bomb may 
after all fall victims to the zeal ot Bishop ?—I 
&e. kK. i. 
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FOREIGN INTERFERENCE, 
OF TH: 


UKRAINE AND 
[To THE Epito * Srecrator.”*) 
With reference to the interes and enlightened article 
* A Lesson from History" in your issue of August 30th, 1 beg t 
state that all new States, sprung from the old Russian Empire, 
including the population ruled by the Bolsheviks, were and 
; of course, inter. 
with 
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| are entirely in favour of foreign interference 
ference in the right way and in complete harmony 
wishes of the popular party. 

The Russian economic crisis in general, and the want of } re- 
Bolshevik 
victory of 
among other 

The only 
the 
the large 
How- 

ever. to render a realization of this intention impossible the 
| Ukrainian Government, representing almost the entire popula- 
tion, in the month of December of 1918 proposed to the Entente 
| to tight Bolshevism with all m: its disposal, to provision 
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visions in particular, have made themselves felt in 
Russia to such a degree that Ls 
his programme, said ina speech made 
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the Army, and to supply with provisions countries in need 
of same on condition that the Entente should recognize 
the independence of the Ukrainian Republic. Considering that 
Bolshevism is a very contagious disease, one would have 
naturally thought it a matter of great consequence to all 
States to localize same, and thus prevent ite spreading to other 
countries. From that point of view alone, it was a moral 
obligation of the Entente to interfere most energetically in 
favour of the Ukraine. Moreover, the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment declared its willingness to take over a part of the 
Ruesian National Debt due to France and other countries. 

Unfortunately, however, the Entente not being well in- 
formed about the frame of mind of the population on account 
of difficulty of getting efficient communication and investiga- 
tion, acted unconsciously upon the advice of its enemies and 
those who are very anxious to retain their dwindling in- 
fluence there, even against the wishes of the country. As a 
result, its interference was directed in the wrong channel. 
It came to terms with the Reactionary Party, which was 
working hand in hand with German influence in the Ukraine. 
The support of the Reactionary Party is a heavy pull upon 
the British purse, and the very moment the full-lined purse 
is closed, its fighting spirit will melt away as snow in the 
sunlight. On the other hand, the Ukrainian nation, having 
a natural aversion to Bolshevik ideas, took up arms to fight 
Boishevism, unaided by any foreign Power whatever, and at 
a time when other Governments were still on the point of 
contemplating the idea of declaring war against the Bolshe- 
viks. The successes of the Bolsheviks are gained more by 
propaganda than by force of arms. The unqualified materia! 
support given to the Reactionary Party creates a very fertile 
soil for spreading Bolshevik propaganda. It is, therefore, 
not diflicult to understand that, owing to the policy adopted 
by the Entente, the Ukrainian Government under Petlura is 
successfully fighting Bolshevism under the most adverse con- 
ditions. On the other hand, official recognition by the Entente 
of the sovereignty of the Ukrainian people as well as of the 
Ukrainian State within its ethnographical boundaries would 
provide the Ukrainian Government with a strong weapon of 
very great bearing equal to many divisions. 

From a political and economic point of view, Great Britain 
is held in highest esteem in the Ukraine, and the latter values 
more British influence than the total influence of all the 
other European States, and for that reason it would be 
highly desirable that Great Britain should take the lead in 
giving moral support to the Ukrainian nation in her national 
aspirations.—I am, Sir, &e., Josern Maraurirs (B.Sc.). 

8 Kensington Mansions, S.W. 5. 


THE LATE SIR JOHN KENNAWAY. 

[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirx,—I have just read with very great interest and pleasure the 
letter under the heading signed “ One of His Friends ” in your 
issue of September 20th, giving a very delightful sketch of the 
home life of Sir John Kennaway. “ The memory of the just 
is blessed,” and the word “ just” in this connexion is of a 
meaning far wider than the contracted use of the term in our 
everyday language. 

As all that relates to Sir John Kennaway is of interest as 
illustrative of a unique and charming personality, your corre- 
spondent’s letter may, I think, be supplemented by a passage 
from a private letter written by a lady nearly related to Sir 
John Kennaway, herself the daughter of a great and good man 
whose qualities of head and heart she inherits. Mer words, 
which were never intended for publication, are far more 
expressive and beautiful than any paraphrase of them can be, 
and are entitled to an abiding place amongst the many 
heartfelt tributes to his memory. She regrets that no mention 
has heen made in references to Sir John Kennaway’s life and 
work 
“of all the Australian and New Zealand and oversea officers 
he and Lady Kennaway had at Escot, about sixty or seventy, 
who all so felt the beauty of his religion and the wonderful 
beauty of a real Christian English home. Its atmosphere was 
so peaceful and really blest by God’s ever-abiding Presence. 
One felt it was an Empire-building work of love. He never 
forgot at the church bell at twelve—his own church’s bell— 
his grandfather had built the beautiful little country church 
in his park—all during the year whenever he was driving in his 
carriage or walking in his beautiful woods or fields, or with his 
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description of his father in “The Deserted Village.” They 
might be placed side by side as word-pictures of the idea) 
country squire and the ideal clergyman. I cannot, to my 
regret, include myself in the large company of Sir John 
Kennaway’s friends. My acquaintance with him personally 
was of the slightest. I was for many years his opponent on 
public questions in the House of Commons, but divergence in 
political views is not incompatible with personal esteem and 
admiration. Sir John Kennaway claims my respect and affec- 
tion as being an open and avowed exponent of Christian ideals, 
who did not—as is so often the case—bring these ideals into 
disrepute by shortcomings and inconsistencies. In his elevated 
life he not only preached but lived his sermon, and glorified 
in the opinion of friends and opponents alike the cause of his 
Blessed Master and Saviour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

One or Ifis Former Opponents. 


THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION AND INDIAN REFORM 
{To tut Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—It will shortly be the business of all interested in India 
to judge the recommendations of the Joint Committee of the 
Commons and the Lords on the Government of India Bill. May 
I suggest to your readers that there is a very cogent reason 
why they should acquaint theinselves with the opinions regard- 
ing Indian reform held by their kinsfolk resident in India? 1; 
is certainly necessary that your readers should learn the views 
of that small portion of the Indian population which concerns 
itself with polities; but the British elector must, in the last 
resort, be guided British traditions, and must act in 
obedience to British principles. Hk himself, y, 
ignorant of Indian conditions. His aim, therefore, ought to be 
to seek out those advisers who combine knowledge of India with 
natural and lifelong respect for the principles which he himsel{ 
has been brought up to reverence. The problem being one of 
applying British principles to Indian conditions, the only right 
and practical course for the British elector is to take guidance 
from those who understand both. If he allows himself to he 
led by men who know little of India, or by those few Indians 
who invoke British principles only to effect the subversion of 
British authority in India, he will fail in his duty alike to the 
great Dependency for which he is a trustee and to Great 
Britain. 

Now what, briefly, is the attitude of the British community in 
India towards the reforms associated with the name of Mr 
Montagu? It has been asserted by interested critics that the 
British in India are blindly reactionary and desirous of pre- 
serving a position said to be one of privilege. There may he 
Englishmen in that country open to such accusations; but, 
as Secretary of the largest British organization of any kind 
India and the only British political organization in that 
country, the European I am that 
reactionaries have no influence with those who shape British 
non-official policy in India. I can safely challenge any crit 
to give a single instance in which the European Association 
India has been found denying the right of Indians to progress 
towards the management of Indian affairs. It is of 
true that the European Association has objected stron 
certain of Mr. Montagu’s proposals, but only because these 
premature or menacing to the interests of the masses or likely 
to result in great administrative difficulties, and net becanse 
they are designed to lead up to eventual! self-government. 

Take the question of the employment of Indians in the Public 
Services. The European Association, though naturally desirovs 
of maintaining a British element in the Services eufiiciently 
strong to ensure the minimum of efficiency and of impartiality 
between caste and caste, has been perfectly willing that the 
Indian Civil Service should to the extent of one-fourth 
recruited from among Indians. In regard to other Services, 
with the exception of the Police in its higher grades, the 
European Association is prepared to accept an indefinite in- 
crease of the Indian element, provided that it be natura! and 
due to larger numbers of qualified candidates coming forward 
and not the result of any policy of appointing Indians qua 
Indians. Moreover, the European Association has welcomed 
and will continue to welcome the appointment of fit Indians 
to such positions as membership of the Hxecutive Councils 
Then, as regards training in self-government, the Luropean 
Association is not only willing but anxious to see Indians given 
increasing responsibility in local self-government and village 
and urban affairs—and this despite the discouraging and i! 
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cottagers or in his business room, to uncover his dear head and 
pray aloud for all our beloved and gallant soldiers and sailors, 
mentioning those nearest and dearest to ourselves especially 
by name, and asking Giod to bless all work for His glory and 
the cause of His Kingdom. He wae a good man through and 
through, wonderfully broad-minded and never judging others, 
and so very consistent. I feel I can never thank God enough 
for him.” 


This description might serve as a companion to Goldsmith’s 





some respects positively scandalous record of municipalit-es 
and local bodies in many parts ef the country. Nor is there 


| any objection on the part of the European Association to an 
extension of the franchise for provincial Legislative Councils, 
accompanied by increase in the influence which the elected 
members of such bodies have over the Executive. 
proposed by Mr. Montagu goes far beyond all this. 
opinion 
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als going as far, if they had not involved (1) the denial of 
communal representation to great and backward sections of 
the loyal Indian population, and (2) an extremely complicated 
and hazardous experiment in dualism. 

I will not take up your space with a detailed criticism of 
Mr. Montagu’s Government of India Bill; any of your readers 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the European Associa- 
tion’s views on the subject have only to communicate with me 
at the address appended to this letter to receive a reprint of 
the Association’s Statement of November last, a document, 
I may add, to the main part of which neither Mr. Montagu 
nor any of his apologists have ever produced even the semblance 
of a reply. Here I have space only to ask the British public 
through your columns two questions. 

The first is this:—Given a country in which the population 
5 elaborately and rigidly divided by race, religion, language, 
and the unique institution of caste, and in which there is every 
conceivable level of education from the highest culture to an 
ignorance so profound as to be almost inconceivable to the 
European mind, is it reasonable to start an open scramble for 
political power? Would it not be far wiser, safer, fairer to 
the backward to allow as many as possible of the larger com- 
munities to elect their own representatives by voting in separate 
communal electorates? I can understand an extreme opponent 
of the representative system arguing that the masses can be 
best represented by persons not belonging to them at all; 
but I am at a loss to imagine why an avowed believer in the 
representative system like Mr. Montagu should so vehemently 
object to ensuring that the elected representatives of a com- 
munity shall in fact be members of that community and shall 
have been chosen by the community in question. 

My second question is this:—If you have a system of dual 
government under which the British and bureaucratic half of 
the Government is responsible for little more than the exaction 
of taxes and the forcible suppression of disorders, while the 
yuasi-popular and Indian half of the Government is responsible 
for handing out educational, municipal, and other boons, will 
not the authority of the former become so odious in the eyes 
if the people as to render the exercise of it extremely difficult 
and in time impossible? That is what Mr. Montagu’s scheme 
provides for India. It is his contention that the evolution of 
India towards full self-government under his scheme will be 
very gradual, and that each stage will be taken only as Parlia- 
ment is convinced of the fitness of the peoples of India for it. 
But for the reason suggested above, and because British recruits 
for the Services will not be forthcoming in adequate numbers 


propos 


nder the new scheme, the process, instead of being gradual, | 


will have te be suddenly and violently accelerated. It will 


ulminate in the premature surrender of the authority which 


even Mr. Montagu thinks it necessary to reserve; a surrender | 


dictated, not by any opinion regarding the fitness of India for 
self-government which the House of Commons in its infrequent 
and uninformed meditations over Indian affairs may arrive at, 
but by the practical impossibility of continuing the task. 
These, Sir, are the elements of the matter. They may be 


bseured by cloudy rhetoric about self-determination and the | 


ike, or by the sentimentality which rewards the valour of the 
Indian fighting races by thrusting them under the totally 


anmartial and largely disaffected intelligentsia; but to ignore | 


these plain truths is to ensure failure in Great Britain’s duty 
to India.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. Wensy, 
Secretary of the Enropean Association of India. 
42 Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 10. 


A SCOTTISH ENABLING BILL. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
had the courtesy to print a letter from me on this 
ect (in the Spectator of August 23rd), and I respectfully 
claim the right of reply to your anonymous correspondent 





Str,—You 
uhiect 


“Unionist” in your issue of August 30th. This gentleman is | 
me | 


evidently very 


“bitter,” “ 


and 


angry with me, is pleased to call 
contemptuous,” and “ discourteous.” I have no 
mm to bandy amenities of this sort with the gentleman. 
that the U.F. denomination is “a body of Dis- 
senters,”” for herein lies, [ apprehend, the gravamen on which 
he founds his epithets? My dictionary says that a Dissenter 1s 
a whe separates from the communion of an Established 
Church,” 


tenti 
ry 
Voes he deny 


sent 


“Unionist’s ” letter is a tissue of inaccuracies. Tho U.F. 
_ munion is, numerically, not “half” the Established 
Ch ireh, and is certainly not part of the Church of Scotland, 
Which is merely an abbreviation for “ the Church of Scotland 
= by law established.” It is mere trifling to say that the 
veneral Assembly and the U.F Assembly “‘ meet on the same | 


hill,” &, 


fession, but 


They certainly both profess the Westminster Con- 
th a world ¢ 
. er its Creed by a majority of votes, whereas ¢(] 
‘ational Church is bound to its Creed by the terms of i 


W f underlying difference, for the U.F. 


body can alt le 
t 





establishment. In their condition of separation the U.F. com- 
munion have adhered to Presbyterian government; but this 
no more makes them part of the Church of Scotland than an 
Episcopal] sect which might secede from the Church of England 
on some question, say, of the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
would be part of that National Church. I deny that “ they 
work side by side in every corner of Scotland.” On the con- 
trary, there are parishes not a few in Scotland where the sole 
religious agency is the National Church. I deny that “ to 
English eyes they are as like as two peas.” Our parish 
churches are, many of them, unprepossessing in point of archi- 
tecture; but there is much that distinguishes them from seo- 
tarian synagogues. Certainly no one would mistake Dunblane 
or Glasgow Cathedral for a U.F. church. I do not attempt to 
elucidate your correspondent’s allegation as to “ the failure 
of the English Government to understand the fierce strength of 
Scottish idealism.” 

He says: “ The Theological Colleges have been conjoined.” 
This is a misleading statement. The Divinity Faculties of the 
Scottish Universities stand where they stood; and the U.F. body 
still maintains and recruits its denominational seminaries. 
| He says: “‘ Congregations have worshipped together.” Well, 
why not? But what of that? “ Foreign missions have been 
combined.” A very excellent thing, doubtless, but scarcely to 
the purpose of the argument. 

“ Misunderstandings ” may have melted away, but dividing 
principles have not. ‘The main dividing principle is clearly 
enough enunciated in my last letter, but is entirely evaded by 
your correspondent. He asserts that the Enabling Bill “ would 
conserve the ancient alliance between Church and State.” This 
is an unadulterated petitio principii. Your correspondent 
states that the “ Reconstruction proposals ” were carried in the 
U.F. Assembly “with almost absolute unanimity.” The 
Scotsman of May 28th last reports that about 65 voted against 
those proposals under the leadership of Mr. Barr, Govan, a 
keen disestablisher. Call you that “almost absolute unan- 
imity ’? He says that “ U.F. Church ” is merely a convenient 
abbreviation for “U.F. Church of Scotland.” Similarly, an 
English Presbyterian might say that “ Presbyterian Church ” 
is merely a convenient abbreviation for “ Preshyterian Church 
of England ”; but he would he none the less a Nonconformist, 
for all that. But, after all, to say that we are “ as like as two 
peas’’ is a two-edged argument. The late Archbishop of York 
| (Magee, of revered memory), speaking to the Nonconformists 
of Leicester in 1880, said :— 

“T am not one of those who talk in what I believe to be a 
very hollow cant about the ‘sinking of minor differences.’ 
| If the differences are minor, they ought never to have kept 
| us apart. If they are real and great, they cannot be got rid 
| of by talking of sinking them in this fashion.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Gorpon Mitcnett, D.D., 

Secretary of the National Church Defence 
| The Manse of Killearn, Glasgow. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HALF-POUND. 


SIXPENCE THE 
(To THe Eprtox or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
6ir,—Ever since I came 'to Canada thirty years ago the 
Spectator has been regularly forwarded to me (and handed on 


—and on—for miles and miles of prairie and bush). I have 
| just finished reading your issue of August 2nd. In it, under 
the heading “Sixpence the Half-Pound,” your writer says 


| that to “ sell shoes at so much each ” would cause laughter or 
| anger. As I haven’t been out of Saskatchewan for over twenty- 
| five years, I do not know whether you have “ Woolworth’s” 


| stores in England. We call them the Fifteen Cent Stores, as 
They remind one of the old 
“Sixpenny Bazaars” of my school days. I remember how 


proud I was of my first razor (price 6d.), and how absolutely 
disgusted I was when—being almost late for chapel one morn- 
ing, when it was my turn to read the Lessons—I had to rush 
off with only half of my face shaved—and nobody noticed! (I 
| have never quite made up my mind whether I should blame 
the bluntness of the razor or the lack of whiskers.) 

But I am wandering. Let’s return to the Fifteen Cent Store. 
Ribbons are l5c. the half-yard, chocolates are lic. the quarter- 
pound, stockings are 15c. the foot. And if we laugh, it is with 
glee at being able to get them so cheap. The price 15 cents 
reminds one of the old Klondyke yarn. A party of returned 
miners were discussing the hardships they had undergone in 
the Yukon. One told of quinine pills at a dollar each, another 
of eggs at the same price, but the worst of all was coal oil— 
| fifteen cents a smell !—I am, Sir, &., 

Saskatchewan. 


| 

| 

| 

. 

| nothing exceeds that in price. 
| 


P. Currrorp Hack worts. 


THE R.A.M.C. AND “RED CROSS 

} (To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
-In your issue of August 30th you have published a letter 
which I cannot allow to pass 





MEN.” 


Sir,- 


' from “ Non-Combatant Soldier ” 
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without criticism. It leads a casual reader to believe that the 
Red Cross Society members were “conscientious objectors ” 
who did useful work behind the lines merely. I do not know 
g great deal about the work of the Society, and there may 
have been conscientious objectors who had “cushy jobs” in 
France and elsewhere, but in all fairness to the Red Cross 
Society and its members, I place on record the following facts 
which have come under my observation. Working with the 
French Army there were a number of Motor Ambulance Con- 
voys manned by members of the British Red Cross Society. The 
average age of the personnel seemed to be at least forty, and 
they were, without exception, men who had previously offered 
themselves to the Army. These Convoys were attached to 
Divisions of the French Army, and worked right up to the 
front line. In one case, to my knowledge, their casualties in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners were almost as heavy as the 
infantry. I have been informed that in France and Italy 
there were similar Convoys which were not attached to the 
Red Cross Society, but which were manned by the same type 
ef men as described, and were attached to the French and 
Italian Armies in the same way as above, and like them were 
an integral part of the Divisions concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Britiso Orricer wo Loves Farr Pray. 





INFANT PSYCHOLOGY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—As your correspondent Mrs. Reid appears to be one of 
those rare souls who are keenly interested in, and thirst for 
information about, other people’s babies, she may perhaps like 
to study (if she is not already familiar with it) the minute and 
elaborate, and at the same time very readable, record kept by 
a distinguished educationist, the late Mr. Quick, of the mental 
and moral development of his two children, Dora and Oliver, 
from their birth to their seventh and fourth years respectively : 
see the Life and Remains of the Rev. R. HW. Quick, edited hy 
F. Storr, 1899, pp. 303 to 348. Mr. Storr tells us that this 
chronicle docs not pretend to rival in scientific accuracy “ the 
ehild-studies of Parez or Preyer "; but I expect it will be quite 
scientific enough for most people. Quick was remarkably free 
from the pedantry which is so repulsive in many writers on 
pedagogy.—I am, Sir, &e., C. L. D. 





MARATILAS. 
{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—Surely there is one error in General Pilcher’s fascinating 
Pathan story, * In the Andaman Islands,” in the Spectator of 
August 9th. He makes the hero “ Bengalis and 
Mahrattas.”” Now the Marathas are and always have been a 
military race, and have gloriously vindicated their title to 
honour, if any denied 1f, in the recent war. No doubt General 
Pilcher is making the common mistake of thinking of the 
(so-called) “* Maratha Brahmins ” as Merathas. The former 
are an utterly different race, and are a caste who are or were 
priests to the Marathas. Almost to a man (with a few honour- 
able exceptions) they refused the call to arms, their excuse 
heing that they were not allowed to become officers. ‘ Maratha 
Brahmins,” if the phrase is used (Deccan Brahmin is better, 
though not quite correct), means only the Brahmins of the 
country of the Marathas. From these ‘* Maratha Brahmins ” 
have sprung so many politicians whom the Pathan contemns, 
not from the real Marathas, a brave, loyal, and hitherto silent 
race.—I am, Sir, &c., MAHARASHTRA, 

Dharwar, India, September Sth. 
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THE SONG OF THE PEEBLES PEDLAR. 
As I cam’ doon the water-side 

I heard the water on the stanes 

(I saw the brichtly-coloured stanes) 

But nocht heard I o’ kelpies’ manes, 

Nor saw them play wi’ drooned men’s hanes, 
As I cam’ doon the water-side. 
As I cam’ doon the side o’ Tweed, 

Frae Stobo back tae Peebles ‘Toon 

(I saw the roofs o’ Peebles Toon), 

I heard in peols the suckin’ soun’ 

0’ eddies swirlin’ slowly roun’ 
As I cam’ doon the side o’ Tweed. 
As I cam’ doon the water-side 

The lauchter that I heard was no’ 

(Och aye, I’m very sure ’twas no’) 

Lauchter o’ fairy folk that go 

Wi’ “ milk-white limbs ” 
Sie havers meck the water-side. 


alang the flow: 


Nae need for tae invent a thing— 
And kelpies nane have ever seen. 
Does't no’ suffice that in atween 
Sie banks o’ trees, and grasses green, 
Sic singin’ waters intervene 

Miraculous as onything? 

Aye, always deon the water-side 
The things I see suffice for me 
(It’s a* miraculous tae me) : 

Jlk tree, and flourish in the tree, 
And this auld water tae the sea 
Whimplin’ and lauchin’ by my side. 


r ‘ 
BOOKS. 
aes 
SOPHTA DE FRANQUEVILLE.* 
Iv is a commonplace of criticism that the best biographies ars 
But there are bright 
Anna might not have been capable of 


not written by members of the family. 
exceptions to the rule. 
dealing impartially with Dido, but Lady Laura Ridding has 
shown in this touching memoir how sisterly affection and 
admiration are compatible with the judicial temper inherited 
from her illustrious father. The personality that emerges from 
these pages is, as she says, ncither complex nor subtle, but it 
is marked by many fine and even heroic qualities. Sophia 
Palmer, the third child of the first Earl of Selborne, had many 
gifts and some serious limitations. Perhaps the best summary 
of her character is that given by a French friend who speaks 
of her “courageous and encouraging nature.’ Even in het 
somewhat turbulent childhood she revealed the three deep 
cravings of her life—‘ for the love of God, for synipathetic 
touch with her fellow-creatures, for service.” These 
were stimulated and fostered by the example of her parents. 
Visits to hospitals and East End parishes with her mother in 
her carly girlhood were the beginning of those missionary 
activities into which she threw herself with characteristic ardour 
for thirty years. The Parochial Mission Women Movement, 
the conditions of women workers, Sunday readings and ad- 
dresses for men at Blackmoor are only a few of the interests 
She laboured for many 
year’s as an organizer and speaker in the diocese of Winchester 
on behalf of Church Defence. And these altruistic activities 
are the more remarkable when one remembers that she had 
great social gifts, and could hold her own in conversation with 
some of the greatest intellects of the time—Mr. Gladstone, 
whom she reverenced almost to idolatry until his adherence 
to Home Rule shattered her idol, described her as ‘ the most 
agreeable spinster in society.” She was a brilliant and intrepid 


desires 


in which she spent herself lavishly. 





* Sophia Matilda Palmer, Comtesse de Franqueville, 1852-1915; a Mem 
By her Sister, Lady Lawa Ridding. London; John Murray, [l6s. net. 
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So cecotaiiees 
talker, an admirable speaker (though she had no opinion of 
platform women), an indefatigable and vivacious correspondent, 
a voracious reader, and—as her articles in Macmillan, her volume 
of fiction, Mrs. Penicott’s Lodger, and other Stories, and her 
little book, T’o Those Who Suffer, show—endowed with literary 
gifts of no common order. Of her gifts of expression we may 
quote an example at the expense of Mr. Gladstone. She heard 
the great speeches of the Midlothian campaign, and came under 
the spell of the old man’s eloquence :— 

“The Saturday speech impressed me most: all judgment, 
sense and criticism, were disarmed, suspended, enthralled, 
while the ‘golden-mouthed’ spoke. Only on the grey morning 
when L awoke did [ realize that he had slurred over Egypt, the 
Transvaal, and spoken in words of positive thanksgiving over 
the state of Ireland! ... I saw a great deal of him naturally, 
and never was L more struck by the fact that one idea possesses 
him. He is very much interested in Egypt, also Ireland. ut 
heart, soul, body, and legs absorbed in the Franchise.” 





She was an ardent politician and an effective canvasser, 
though the latter work was repugnant to her. Her letters from 
abroad in her numerous visits to Italy, and the long and hazardous 
excursion to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1881-82, reveal an 
intense interest in the historic past. ‘ Never did pilgrim visit 
the Holy Places in a spirit of more rapturous emotion,” and the 
letters from Jerusalem and the Jordan justify the saying. Yet 
with all the sympathy and imagination and tenderness which 
won and retained the love of her friends, and the adoration of 
nephews and nieces—who found her a fairy-godmother and 
romp in one—with the ungrudyging filial devotion that made her 
cheorfully and willingly devote the best years of her life to the 
tendance of her parents, there went a certain rigidity of outlook. 


Her belief in Brotherhood was sincere and self-sacrificing, yet, 
as her sister notes, her methods were Early Victorian : 


‘She imbibed all her views on human relationships, political 
economy, population and subsistence, and kindred subjects 
from my father ; with the result that, while she herself belonged 
to a generation feverishly tormented by these problems, she 
lived in the serener atmosphere of the previous generation 
before our present heat-wave had begun to affect it. I do not 
remember having ever known her attempt a serious study of 
any of the modern questions of Trade Union demands, minimum 
wages, protective legislation, &c. She showed a very limited 
interest in them, and regarded the prophets of the Christian 
Social Union with social distrust. She acknowledged 
the problem [of industrial discontent], but distrusted medern 
attempts to solve it as fraught with explosive danger. To the 
end of her life she appeared to confound social reform with | 
socialism ; socialism with syndicalism and anarchism; and 
to suspect all alike of being polluted with atheism.” 


She had no sympathy with Modernism or the Higher Criti- 
cism :— 


‘During the Elections of 1886, Sophia had declared that 
‘Vr. Gladstone had Bulled himself infallible, and that inasmue} 

he was unaware of it, the position was far more dangerous than 
that of his Holiness.’ In absolute unconsciousness she had 
followed his example; but happily her infallibility extended 
aver a more lI'mited range of subjects.” 


Canon Holmes, afterwards Archdeacon of London, describes | 
her as “one of the most dogmatic women I have ever met, and | 


the same time more ready to give her opponent credit for 


mind could have 


4 


heing equally dogmatic than any but a great 


been.” And he adds that with her a genuine and spontancous 


sens? of fun went with “a deep belief in the very highest, and 
I é 


made her such an advertisement for a happy religion.”” Among | 


from animals, 





her limitations must be reckoned a curious 2version 
And, again, *‘she combined the qualities of the generous charming 

hostess with those of the benevolent determined autocrat.’ She | 
«ot on well with all sortsand conditions of men, but ber influence 
was greatest with those of her own class. Yet, with all reserva- 


tions, the picture given is one of a noble and inspiring person- | 
ality. As generally happens with ardent natures, she was subject 


tomoods of deep depression. “* Imbedded in the peaceful security 


of her home life,’ she never quite recovered her gaicty after 
the loss of her mother and father, though her happy marviage | 


to the Comte de Franqueville in 1903 brought her an Indian 


summer of contentment, rudely shattered by the outbreak of 
the war. She laboured diligently to promote a good under. | 
standing between England and France, she made many new 
friendships, she earned and won the love of her stepchildrei 


1 
end grandchildren, and she faced the sentence of death passed 


on her by a great French surgeon with indomitable courage. 
“T can’ 


Th last words of her last letter to he r sister we re ; t | 


help being British, Lut 1 admire and love France more than J 
Can say,” bro 


own benefit without the 


| robbery under arms would doubtless 


SPITSBERGEN.* 


Dr. RupmMose Brown, who has been associated with Dr. W. S. 
Bruce in his scientific exploration of Spitsbergen, has written 
an interesting and useful book on that country. Spitsbergen 
in the seventeenth century was a bone of contention between 
the English and Dutch whalers, for, when at last Europeans 
had learnt to wash, whale-oil was much needed for the manu- 
facture of soap. But when the whales declined to come and be 
killed in the bays and had to be sought far out in the open sea, 
Spitsbergen reverted to its old glacial calm. Hunters, first 
Aussian and then Norweyian, visited the country in quest of 
furs, and almost exterminated the bears and foxes which were 
once plentiful. Twenty years ago Spitsbergen seemed destined 
to remain a No-Man’s- Land where the geographer and the tourist 
could amuse themselves in the summer months without thouglit 
of politics or commerce. At the turn of the century, however, it 
occurred to some enterprising men in Scotland and in Norway 
that the coal which was known to exist in Spitsbergen might 
be worth working. Norwegian and Pritish companies began 
operations, and soon found imitators. Mining experts pros- 
pected, and found not only coal but also other minerals, such as 
gypsum. An energetic American put up a ropeway which took 
the coal straight from his workings on the hillside to the hold 
of the ship lying beside his pier. He too founded the first 
“ city” in Spitsbergen for the accommodation of his staff and 
workmen. The Arctie Archipelago, which is as large as Scotland, 
vas thus reunited to the industrial world. A country more 
desolate if not more remote than the Yukon had been made, 
before the war, to yield minerals of no small value. 

As soon as men of different nationalities began to establish 
themselves on the soil, and to erect houses and mine-works, 
they became conscious of the anomalous position of Spitsbergen. 
It was pleasant to select eligible tracts of land and take possession 
of them by the simple formality of erecting a notice-board 
“This is the property of X” 
Foreign Office that you had done so. But if two prospectors 
staked out claims which overlapped, or if a rival usutped a 


-and afterwards informing your 


claim on the ground that it had been abandoned by the ** owner,” 
there was no Court to which the dispute could be referred. 
Indeed, as Spitsbergen belonged to nobody and lay outside 
the domain of international law, it was not clear that any private 
title to land could be established, save in equity or by the right 
of the stronger. As all the Governments had repudiated respon- 





| sibility for Spitsbergen, a well-armed gang of bandits might 
| have seized all the mining ventures and worked them for its 


owners ” having any leval redress, 
it is probable that the British Government would have resented 


} any open display of violence against the British miners in 
1| Spitsbergen, and that the offenders’ native State would have 


refused them its protection. But as Foreign Offices are much 


| occupied and Spitsbergen is a long way off, anything short of 


go unpunished. Nothing 
could be more instructive as an argument for laws, and especially 
for land laws. tate of nature, 
as Hobbes and others envisaged it, where the 1 


In Spitsbergen we see man in as 








its of property 


are not defined, and where there is no ordered justice for the 
murderer or the thief. The immediate result is of course t 

deter people from going to Spitsbergen or from investing money 
in its mineral industry. Until it is quite clear that there is 
private property in Jand, in Spitsbergen as elsewhere, no one 
will spend his savings on the buildings and machinery required 
for the working of the seams of coal and other mineral deposits. 
For all we know, the British companies at work in that country 
have some kind of assurance from the Government that they 
will be protected. But the argument in gencral holds good. 
Spitsbergen’s development is hampered at the outset for want of 
ty, Tl 


those laws which form the basis of every civilized socic he 


4 


Arctic land’s first need is a Government. International anarchy 


| does not work, even in the regions near the Pole. 


Dr. Rudmese Brown tells us that the false report that Great 
Britain had annexed Spitsbergen anew last autumn arose out 
of the occupation by a British mining company of some German 
claims at Cross Bay, on the west coast. The Germans had a 
wireless station at this place, which they abandoned when tho 
war began; contrary to rumour, they did not attempt to use 
the station in connexion with their submarine campaign. 
The British flag was hoisted over the deserted German station 
last year. The German claims, it may be added, are extinguished 


* Spitshergen, Gv BR N. Rudmose Drown, London: Seeley, Sex 
vs. net.) 
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by the Peace Treaty, so that the British company was | line, though he firmly refuses to let his rider save him fatigue 
merely anticipating events. The interpretation wrongly placed | by varying diagonals at the trot, and though he invariably 
on this incident seems to have caused some excitement in Nor- | changes legs when taking off at a jump—which is just as glaring 
way, which covets Spitsbergen for the sake of its coal, and which | a misuse of language as to apply the same epithet to a human 
is anxious to become at least a mandatory for its administra- | being for refraining from eating peas with a knife. 


tion. Before the war, when the future control of Spitsbergen 


Any attempt at further education is usually derided ag 


was discussed at successive International Conferences, it proved | faddism: nobody wishes to attract attention by hacking to 


impossible to attain an agreement among the Northern Powers. 
We for our part made it clear that the annexation of Spitsbergen 
by King James I. through the Muscovy Company in 1614 had 
lapsed, and that we accepted no responsibility for the country. 
Holland, for whom Barents discovered and annexed Spitsbergen 
in 1596, did not insist on her rights even in the seventeenth 
century. The field was clear for other claimants—Denmark, 
on the strength of a legerd that Spitsbergen was known to the 
Vikings; Russia, because Russian trappers frequented the 
archipelago in the eighteenth century ; Norway, because some 
of the Vikings came from Norway, but mainly because Nor- 
wegians had done much to develop the Spitsbergen minerals and 
fisheries ; Sweden, because her scientific men led by Nordens- 
<jéld had devoted years to the exploration of the archipelago. 
rhe attempt to reconcile these conflicting claims failed, first 
because Russia objected, and then, when Russia had been 
appeased, because Germany wanted, as we may say, a place in 
the Midnight Sun. Her only commercial interest in Spitsbergen 
was the summer tourist traffic. The author draws an amusing 
picture of the German tourists, dressed for the part of Arctic 
explorer, stepping ashore and solemnly planting pretentious 
memorials, which they had brought with them from Hamburg, 
to commemorate the occasion. Possibly the Germans meant 
to use their Cross Bay settlement as a submarine base and an 
airship station, though it would, we think, have been wholly 
unsuitable for either purpose. In any case Germany prevented 
a Spitsbergen agreement. That she had some reason for so 
doing was shown by the care which she took to insert a special 
clause relative to Spitsbergen in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with 
Russia. The German schemes, whatever they were, are at an 
end. Russia is occupied with weightier matters. It should 
be possible for the Allies to settle this curious question once for 
all. The League of Nations might well consider the possi- 
bility of according a mandate for Spitsbergen to Norway. Nor- 
way would have to guarantee fair treatment to the various 
mining interests in the country, and to take measures to repress 
crime. The Norwegian Government are entirely capable of 
dealing with Spitsbergen, which is nearer to Norway than to 
any other country, and which is usually reached by a Norwegian 
ship from Tromsé. The League of Nations would be well 
advised to distribute its mandates widely so as to interest as 
many nations as possible in the work of the League, and Norway, 
we are sure, would prove an efficient mandatory in this case. 





THE CENTAUR’S MANUAL.* 
ConsIDERING that a genuine love of horses is the Englishman's 
national heritage, it is extraordinary how little, apart from stable 
management, in which this country admittedly leads the world, 
the average Briton knows about man’s noblest servant, especially 
in the matter of training and temperament. This humiliating 
reflection applies not merely to the general public, but with 
equal, or proportionately greater, force to the section of society 
whose chief occupation is hunting and racing. Take any 
“ field’ in even a fashionable country where the best horse- 


“e 


a meet on a “circus” horse—one, in other words, which has 
mastered the rudiments of equine deportment—and as regardg 
the rider, hardened indeed against ridicule must be the cavalier 
who dares to “sit up” with the small of his back drawn in— 
the position which automatically takes the weight of his arms 
off the horse’s mouth by bringing the elbow flat against the ribs, 
closes the knee upon the saddle, and causes the lower part of the 
leg to hang at the one angle where it can be of use, immediately 
behind the girth. Yet, as Colonel M. F. McTaggart points out 
under the heading of “ Bridling”’ in the stimulating, and indeed 
fascinating, volume of notes on horsemanship which he amused 
himself by compiling and illustrating in the dreariness of a 
German prison-camp, 

** The training of horses and men is singularly alike. Before 
we can get a man obedient to the word of command he must be 
drilled. We have to get him balanced before he can move, 
‘The exact squareness of the shoulders and body to the front ig 
the first position of a soldier. The weight of the body 
must be on the fore part of the feet,’ and until we get him in 
that position he is incapable of carrying out commands quickly 
and well. Imagine trying to get a ploughman who was in the 
habit of standing with his back rounded and feet far apart, 
his chin stuck forward, and his hands awkwardly placed, to 
‘about turn’ smartly on the word of command. We know it 
would be impossible.”’ 

Elsewhere, when speaking of the disdain general in hunting 
circles for the wholly misnamed “trick”? work of jumping 
competitions, he writes :— 

** As long as the hunting public affect to contemn the training 
necessitated by successful show-ring work, and to look down 
upon the skill it demands, there is no hope for themselves to 
improve. There is no ‘ trick’ in teaching a horse to jump a 
gate, nothing but patience and perseverance is required, and with 
what object ? Nothing else than training both horse and rider 
to cross acountry. Surely a praiseworthy endeavour, whichever 
way you look upon it.” 

The case of the young Seydlitz, quoted in an earlier chapter, 
is very much to the point. 

Colonel McTaggart has original views on many matters in 
which we are too much inclined to accept tradition as axiomatic, 
rather for the reason that it is incapable of proof than because 
none is required. As regards the immemorial precept, for 
instance, that the young idea can never be caught too young, 
he says: “ Riding as a youth is not essential to good horseman- 
ship. But I go much further than that. I consider that, if not 
actually harmful, it may be productive of much more evil than 
good ”"—a proposition which he successfully establishes by 
arguments too lengthy for quotation. ‘The instructional advan- 
tages of riding without stirrups are another time-honoured 
fallacy which he demolishes. The “ perfect snafile mouth” 
is a third :— 

‘* Nearly every horse can be controlled in a snaffle,’ he writes, 
“‘ if the rider has sufficient strength to do so, and in that way we 
can, perhaps, place all horses in that category. But if it means 
that the horse in question will bridle and collect himself in a 
snafile as well as in a double bridle, then, I can say, 1 have never 
met such a horse, and I don’t expect | ever shall ’’— 


a remark which the reviewer is prepared to endorse to the 





flesh in the three kingdoms is to be found : the number of mounts 
which are properly “ balanced,’ which carry themselves correctly 
at the various paces with their head as well as their heart in the 
tight place, and above all which can be relied upon to jump off 
their hocks, can be counted with ease; and rarer still are the 
horsemen who alone show themselves worthy of the name by a | 
knowledge of how to “ present” their horses in proper style at 
their various obstacles. In fact, it is safe to say that where an | 
exception occurs in the case either of horse or of man, nine out 
of ten have been through the mill of instruction in a cavalry 
riding-schoo]. The majority of hunting men are content if their 
horses can scramble, one way or another, over a three-foot fence, 
rrespective of how they take off or land, and will stand com- 
paratively still at a gate or while waiting their turn at a gap. 
A horse which fulfils this humble standard is deemed to be 
“ well-mannered,” though his one aim at a walk may be to get 
his nose, poll, and withers as nearly as possible in the same straight 


* Hints on Horsemanship By Lieut.-Colonel_ M. F . Me Taggart, D.3.0. 
London: Heinemann. [7s, 6d. net.) 


extent of saying that he has never seen a horse with his head 
correctly placed in a snaiile at any pace intermediate between a 
standstill and a gallop. ‘ Hands” Colonel McTagyart heretically 
but incontrovertibly declares to be “ made, not born,” and 
completes the laicization of this false shrine by adding, with 
reasons, that “ the so-called gift of hands is far more common 


| than people suppose. It is the education which is lacking, not 


the capacity in a very great number of cases.” Furthcrmore, he 
has the courage to maintain—obstupui, siclerunique comae- 
that a first-rate horseman need not necessarily “ hang a good 
boot,” and that, if anything, he positively prefers that anathema 
of riding-masters, a short, round leg—adducing very cogent 
arguments in support of the proposition. 

The one point on which the reviewer ventures to disagree with 
an authority of such weight is his advocacy of standing martin- 
gales. Granted that the running martingale is rather an article 
of dress than of use, still the mere fact that it does allow a horse 
to throw up his head is a safeguard against heavy hands, which, 
when assisted by a standing martingale, may unconsciously 
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inflict consid — basa 
bility of protest by the victim—protest which in the. case of 
vility . 


y one worthy to put a leg across a saddle would be followed 
an} 5 ‘ 
by amendment. . . 3 | 
“Continuous training accompanied by unfailing kindness is 
the author's watchword :— 


Its are nearly always those of the rider and not of the 
I 


“ Fau , : ' : 
do not believe in the whip, or in any form of 


noes * ant whatsoever. . . - If horses are impatient and pull, 
ae eg see if the situation cannot be improved by exercise 
om pas hn but don’t put cruel bits into their mouths or start 
hitting them over the head.” 

It is painful, however. to reflect that the latter injunction should 
pe necessary in this country, but necessary it is. 

There are few horsemen who will not be able to learn some- 
thing from Colonel MeTaggart’s “ Hints,” which, in addition 
to their admirable matter, can be strongly recommended on the 
score of sheer readableness. Moreover, the illustrations by the 
author would in themselves be sufficient to justify the volume, 
even if the text were of a lower level, for they possess the rare 


quality of really illustrating, in spite of the drawback of having | 


been executed behind barbed wire without reference to living 


models. 


EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT.* 
Lapy GLENCONNER’s memoir of her son, with his letters and 


poems and some good portraits, is dedicated to all mothers 


and they are many—who have sufiered the same loss. It is | 


not a sad book, save in retrospect. The author was happy in 
her son during his brief life, and he was devoted to his mother. 


lers, we think, will find pleasure in the picture of the 








Many reat 
charming relationship, as old as the world and yet none too 
common at any time, which subsisted between them. The 
boy’s letters to Lady Glenconner, from school and from the 
front, are admirable. 
Rhyming with the young is a conventional art which hides more 
than it reveals, and Edward Tennant’s verses tell us little 
But his letters exhibit a pure and ardent nature 
A boy who could write such 
letters to his mother was a boy who would have influenced his 
Lady Glenconner has done right in printing 
her treasures so that others besides his schoolfellows and com- 


We like them even better than his verses. 


about himself. 
with entire freedom from artifice. 


generation for good. 


rades in arms may know her son. 

The main facts of his career may be briefly recorded. He 
was born in 1897. He was sent at the age of ten to West Downs. 
At fourteen he went to Winchester. He had left school on the 
very eve of the war with the intention of going to Germany to 
study the language, as he was destined for the Diplomatic 
Service. 
Guards. 


When war was declared he joined the Grenadier 
After a 
year in barracks, he showed such efficiency as an officer that he 
was allowed to go to France when he was a little over eighteen. 


He was the youngest Wykehamist serving. 


He served a year at the front, in the Salient and clsewhere, 
and was killed in action on the Somme on September 22nd, 
1916 :— 


“He wasn’t only an oflicer,’’ wrote a private to Lady Glen- 
ronner, “he was a great friend to all the men. . When 
hings were at their worst, he would pass up and down the trench 
heering the men, and it was a treat to see his face always 
When danger was greatest his smile was loveliest. 
\ll was ready to go anywhere with him, although he was se 
young. 


smiling, 


No officer could desire greater praise than that. Edward 
fennant was popular with everybody because he had the gift 
of happiness. He enjoyed his life heartily. He did not affect 
the Werther-like pose which appeals to so many youn people. 
He took a healthy interest in games, and he was no bookworm 
although he was much more widely read than most boys of his 
age. He was in fact a typical Public School boy, though a 
little older for his years 


Publi: 


Tennant's experience will reassure anxious parents. He at 


than most of his companions. ‘lhe 


Schools have been much abused of late, but 


least could take a genuine interest in literature without getting 
into doubtful company and without sneering at sport. 
preparatory school he showed his spirit by fighting a boy who 
spoke discourteou sly of his mother :— 

Thank you 


Ah en » much for ‘ Alan Quartermain.’ It 
18 a lovely book T have 


Zot lots of things to tell you. First oi 





all , : . 

a boy called X, called me names. So IL said, cuttingly, 
, | BAS 
Duly trom Auntie Cis,’ at this he got angry and said something 

ty trom ag Gai SOTROUEIN 

Kdwerd Wi . , By Pamela Glenuconner London: Lane 
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erable pain on a tender mouth without the possi- | that I thought insulting, about you. Now I am not going to 
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stand my Mother being called names, so I asked Mr. Helbert 
if | might challenge X, and he said 1 might. So the next day 
we were told to go to the gym., so we went, and Mr. Helbert 
explained to every one the whole story, not saying what we'd 
said, but telling them I thought X had insulted my Mother, 
and then he told us to take our coats and waistcoats off and put 
on the gloves. I had a chap called Davies for my second, and 
he had Purdey. I let fly at X for all that I was worth and very 
soon he began to give in. took advantage of this, and hit 
him as hard as I could; I got him into a corner, and this was 
the end of the first round. By the end of the second round he 
was howling for mercy, and saying ‘ Don’t hit me any more,’ 
and I think I am right in saying that Master X will not insult 
you again. .. . 
P.S8.—Please tell everyone about my fight. 
‘Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords, and targes !’ 
Bim.” 

He was a great favourite with his uncle, the late Mr. George 
Wyndham, some of whose letters to him and about him are 
printed in this book. 

The public knows Edward Tennant as a poet of decided 
promise. His first and only slender volume was mostly written 
in France, and was confined to what he called *‘‘‘ straight’ 
stuff” in one of his letters in 


eager regard to the 


publication :— 


| 





| 





Edward | 


At his | 


‘that if I live I shall be a 


becau « 


‘** Sometimes I think,’’ he wrote, 
poet one day. Not by looking at what 1 have done, but 
of feeling what I may do; of thinking of all that I could do. | 
know my poetry is not complex and impressionistic enough to 
suit the modern style of criticism.” 


Poetry at any rate came easy to him. Lady Glenconner prints 
among his childish verse the following, written at the age of 
nine, which pleased the critical taste of his uncle :— 
**A FAcE. 

I know a face, a lovely face, 

As full of beauty as of grace, 

A face of pleasure, ever bright, 

In utter darkness it gives light. 

A face that is itself like joy; 

To have seen it I’m a lucky boy ; 

But I’ve a joy that have few other, 

This lovely woman is my Morner. 


A later piece, written at Winchester, shows the natural giét of 
song, such as we admire, for instance, in Tennyson's early 
poems —_ 


I wish I could tell what my soul sings within me, 
And cast into words the dear thoughts of my mind, 
3ut or ever a pencil I take to begin me 

An ode, the words seatter like clouds in the wind. 


Perhaps it is better so, who shall deny it ? 

My thoughts would turn grey, and the charm would be gon 
Like a sunrise on paper, the art would belie it, 

The songs of my heart would be cold as a stone. 


I will live in my thoughts; there are plenty of singers, 
Of words ever ready to le to the t meue, 

As a zither may thrill to invisible fingers 

1 will read the unwritten, and hear the unsung.” 


In the published volume, Worple Flit, which is here reprinted 
the young poct’s technique has developed further without 
spoiling his melody. The best-known poem in it is the charming 
‘Home Thoughts in Laventie,”” beginning :— 


‘Green gardens in Laventi 
Soldiers only know the street 

Where the mud is churned and splashed about 
By battle-wending fect ; 

And yet beside one stricken house there is a glimpse of grass, 
Look for it when you pass. 
Beyond the Church whose pitted spire 

Seems balanced on a strand 

Of swaying stone and tottering brick 





I'wo rootless ruins stand, 
And here b hind the wreck geo Ww here the back wall should have 
yn 
We found a garden green”’’— 
the garden which reminded the tired young soldier of “* Home— 


what a perfect place.” Lady Glenconner adds to his war poems 


a grim little piece, “ The Mad Soldier,” written three months 


before he died, which shows that he was ready to try a new vein 
though it was not, we think, the right vein for him. LEacl 
reader may form his own conclusions as to what Edward Tennant 
might have done had he lived. For our part, we are conten 
‘Home Thought 
To have written one good poem at nineteen is more than 


most men have achieved though they lived to threescore and 


in Laventie.’ 





to think of him as the author ot 


tole 
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THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE.* 

Is this volume the author once more puts forward his views 
on the progress of medicine, explains the reasons for the faith 
that is in him, and demonstrates, chiefly from his own work 
on disorders of the heart, how the investigation of disease 
should be conducted. The views expressed are those already 
criticized in an article on “ National Health” published in the 
Spectator of March Ist, 1919; but while relinquishing none of 
his opinions, the author adopts a more conciliatory tone than 
he did in the address published in the Dominion M: edical Monthly, 
or rather the elaboration of the theme appears to modify the 
ageressiveness of the article, and one lays aside the book with 
a feeling of great respect and admiration for this great and 
honest physician. 

The Future of Medicine is a plea for the simplification of 
medicine, a reaction from the over-elaboration of *“ labora- 
toryism ’’—i.e., the instrumental and other laboratory aids to 
diagnosis. Not that Sir James denies the usefulness of these 
methods in research work, but he maintains that, while in some 
conditions it may be necessary even in ordinary clinical work 
to use elaborate instruments, it should be the constant aim 
of the medical man to learn how to discard such instrumental 
aids, and claims that he is now able to do so in much of his 
clinical work on diseases of the heart. What the author is so 
strongly opposed to are the laboratory ideals outlined in the 
syllabus for students recommended by the Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the world-famous Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, reprinted in this bock, and occupying more than 
four closely printed pages. It is a portentous document, 
burdened with such terms as teleoroentgenography, ortho- 
diagraphy, and phonocardiography. Whatever view may be 
held as to the need of simplifying medicine, that benefit would 
result from simplifying medical terminology can hardly be 
questioned. 

Now all these instruments and methods have their special 
uses, and by means of them valuable advances in our knowledge 
and conception of disease processes have been made. This the 
author concedes, but he maintains that they only bring informa- 
tion when disease has produced tissue change, and when therefore 
real cure is impossible, or at least very difficult. Moreover, 
reliance on such instrumental aids tends to a neglect of the 
observation of symptoms, on an accurate assessment of which 
trustworthy prognosis and truly scientific treatment can alone 
he based. It would indeed appear to be a truism that before 
a student can he expected to make proper use of these instru-, 
ments he must first be taught to develop his powers of observation 
sided only by his senses of sight, hearing, and touch; and we | 
«lieve it to be, unfortunately, true that the student of to-day 


ae . . . | 
inishes his medical course with these powers far less developed | 
For example, he is | 
inclined in a case of a possibly fractured bone to submit the | 


patient to an X-ray examination without spending much time | to the precipices of Britain and the Alps, full of excellent illu- 


than did the student of twenty years ago. 


ver his own examination of the condition. However, if he 
he observant, having obtained the radiologist’s opinion, he is in 
a better position to recognize the symptoms of a fracture as 
distinct from, say, a sprain, whereas he often regarded certain 
signs as indicative of a severe sprain, which the radiologist has 
since shown to be due to fracture. 

Still, this question of over-reliance on instrumental aids is not 
the gravamen of the author's charge against the medical pro- 
fession, which is that the study of early, often entirely subjective, 
sensations is almost entirely neglected by it, attention being 
focussed on the later and grosser symptoms. Sir James has 
to admit that, except in the case of heart disease, his study of 
symptoms has not brought him very far, attributing some of | 
the blame for such shortcomings to the faulty nature of the 
teaching of his day in his medical school, at a time when, 
by the way, instrumental aids to diagnosis and treatment 
were very limited, but when the same, if not so highly 
developed, system of making hospital appointments was 
adhered to. 

And now we have come to that part of the book which is 
most controversial and most likely to anger some members of 
the medical profession—the part in which the writer criticizes 
the appointments to the staffs of teaching hospitals, and inci- 
dentally runs atilt at the Royal College of Physicians, any one 
not a member of this august body being disqualified from 


* The Vutwe of Medicine, By Sir Janes Mackenzie, F.R.S., M.D., F.RC.P., 
TED. (AD & Bd), PLR-CLPLL. (Hon). London; Hodder and stoughtom 


aa, 
obtaining an appointment as a physician in a teaching 
hospital :— ba 

“A young aspirant to such a post must follow certain lines 

which custom prescribes. He can exclude himself from hayin, 
any personal contact with patients by spending his time in a 
laboratory, undertaking what is called ‘research,’ and this j, 
the surest way of attaining his object. He may spend his time 
in any form of academic life, but one method he must not 
pursue—he must not attempt to qualify himself efficiently for 
such a post by the experience of general practice.” 
In any case Sir James does not consider that hospital practica 
as at present conducted gives any opportunity for the thorough 
study of disease. If this is true, and there seems much to be 
said for this contention, it is a great pity, for among hospital 
physicians are to be found many of the brightest intellects in 
the profession, even if they have not, as a few, and only a foy. 
of them suppose, a monopoly of intellect. The author's sug. 
gestion is that in every medical school there should be one oy 
more teachers who have been in general practice for ten op 
twenty years. 

It is obviors that the questions discussed in this book aya 
of the greatest interest both to the medical profession and to the 
public. So important are they that hasty generalizations anq 
conclusions must at all costs be avoided. While it may }e 
conceded that the study of symptoms, especially early symptoms, 
has been sadly neglected in the medical schools, and that ther» 
has been coincidently a tendency to exalt * laboratoryism,” 
yet in general practice the reverse holds true. Since, however, 
the text-books are written by hospital physicians and the 
teaching is imparted by them, the general practitioner, if Si; 
James’s contentions are correct, will start ill-equipped for the 
work of observation he has to undertake. All the same, one 
cannot help feeling that the disadvantage of the present system 
oi teaching in the medical schools is exaggerated by the writer, 
and that, were the attempt made so to alter it as to meet the 
demands of a man of so keen an intellect as Sir James Mae. 
kenzie, a few giants might be reared, but that the work of the 
average man would suffer. Finally, while agreeing that sympto. 
matic treatment is often the best treatment, and that diseases 
are not definite entities, but are varying responses to injurious 
influences, varying even when the initial cause is the same, 
we feel strongly that the study of symptoms should not lead to 
neglect of the search for causes, on which alone really satisfactory 
treatment can be based. 





ON ALPINE HEIGHTS AND BRITISH CRAGS.* 
Mr. G. D. ABRAHAM is now a popular lecturer and writer on 
mountaineering. He has long been known as a bold and skilful 
climber and a first-rate photographer. His * three-legged, one- 











[8s. Gd, net, 


eyed balancer on fearsome ledges,” as he calls his camera, 
has accompanied him in places where its companionship must 
have been a sore trial. He and his brother have produced a 
series of books that might be described as ** Gossiping Guides’ 
trations, exciting incidents, and practical information. The 
illustrations in his recently published book, On Alpine Height: 
and British Crags, are admirable. Those who have experience 
the difficulties of manipulating even a small-sized camera on 
very steep slopes will appreciate the work involved in repro- 
ducing such scenes as ‘* The Kleine Zinne Traverse,” the °C" 
Gully of the Serees, and the Falcons’ Eyrie. ‘New Year's 
Eve in Borrowdale” and * Near the Top of the Fiinffingerspitze” 
are wonderful, both in atmosphere and in perfection of tone aul 
detail. 


The early chapters are devoted to the Dolomites. By th 


| time the reader has followed the author over the Cinque Torri, 


the Rosengartenspitze, the Vajolet Thiirme, and the Fiin‘finger- 
spitze, he will either be longing for the plains or regretting the 
holidays he has wasted upon them. The “Night Adventure on 
the Fiinffingerspitze ’ is certainly one of the best things M. 
Abraham has written; it is a faithful and thrilling description 
of a difficult rock-climb, when the attainment of the summit 
and the return to the valley are long withheld and stubbornly 
and skilfully won. There is a chapter on ** Winter Mountain- 
eering” which contains useful information and some needed 
warnings, and a long account of awinter ascent of the Sehreckhorm 
by Mr. O. G. Jones, who was killed on the Dent Blanche in 184, 
and who with Mr. Abraham did a great deal of pioneer work on 
the cliffs of Lakeland and North Wales. 


* On Alpine “Heights and British Cregs. By &. D, Abraham, 
Methuen (10s, 6d, net. 
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An ascent of the Ménch in a storm is the only expedition 
nd the great Alpine peaks that is described. It is illustrated 
io. a picture in which, for once, the camera with its single eye 
for truth has played little or no part. Indeed the cornice shown 
year the top of the mountain is of such dimensions and of such 
voblematical origin that one suspects a more genial “ monk ” 
P vinking at us behind his cowl of mist. 

Nearly half the book consists of descriptions of climbs in 
Britain, many of them on the less famous but more recently 
discovered crags. Apert from the charm of novelty, these 
annot be said to bear comparison with their older, grander 


crags ¢ 
neighbours, while the new routes upon the latter are not of a 
nature that can safely become popular. A single quotation 


will sufficiently indicate the nature of modern pioneer work on 
Seafell -— 

“ The ascent thence proved a grim and desperate undertakinge 

. . The strain proved too much for the second man. The 

hand which held him in place on the boulder was just slipping, 
through. sheer exhaustion, when the leader stepped straight 
geross upon it, and thus held firm the lapsing fingers.” 
Chapters on “The Work of the Alpine Guide,’ ‘‘ How to 
(limb Safely,” and * With the Birds of Prey on the Crags ” 
add considerably to the interest and much to the criticism the 
hook is sure to arouse. 

Mr. Abraham is essentially a Cumbrian eragsman and a photo- | 
grapher. Naturally he prefers rocks to snow and ice, and 
chooses to take pictures of places that are popular rather than 
of those that are known to few. But he gives as his reason for 
the selection of “the more primitive Dolomites” the ‘ over- 
crowded state of the Swiss Alps, where one has almost to fight 
for sitting-room amongst fashionable society on many of the 
peaks.” This is a gross exaggeration. As to the more primitive 
conditions of the Dolomite country—which Leslie Stephen 
described as hill rather than mountain country—Mr. Abraham 
himself shalispeak. “* The huts are practically all bewirtschaftet” ; 
during the season “they are crowded with a cosmopolitan 
company”; “ The prices of everything more than matched the 
high situation.” By the Vajolet hut there is a “ small outdoor 
gymnasium.” Even on the Fiinffingerspitze “ an ice-axe spends 
a lonely life upon a ring by the side of the chimney.” The 
reason for his preference for the Dolomites is to be looked for 
rather in the fact that the modern climber is inclining to the 
view of “the sensation-loving American expert’ referred to 
on p. 58 who “disliked the Matterhorn and guessed he only 
cared for cliffs where he could spit a mile.” He wastes few words 
on the famous Dolomite sunsets. ‘‘ Some of us who had spent 
evenings high up on our British crags knew that a sunset made 
in Germany or Austria falls short of the home product in true 
beauty of colour, magnificence, and artistic impression.” 

Mr. Abraham does justice to many of the qualities of the Alpine 
guide, but he is occasionally ungenerous. Many climbers will 
resent the accusation that “it is the insidious temptation of 
gold that leads him into danger.”’ Every fisherman lost off our 
coasts, every miner entombed in the pit, might be so accused. 
His own attempt to bribe his guide Sigismondo to consent to 
what he regarded as a dangerous overloading of his party with 
the heavy camera should have becn sufficient to keep the author 
There is, too, a serious misstatement 
as to the cause of the accident below the Bergli hut in 1910, 
anda slur on the character of the great guide Alexander 


silent on this subject. 


Burgener is based upon it. 

“ How to Climb Safely ” The whole 
hook bears eloquent testimony to the need for such instruction. 
It contains accounts of no less than forty accidents, so that the 
youthful climber will do well to keep it out of his parents’ hands. 
This is Mr. Abraham's plea for ensuring safe mountaineering in 
the High Alps; ‘‘ Begin on the British crags. All can be learnt 
thercon except glacier practice and ice-craft above the snow-line, 
but these details are easily acquired by the man who has learnt 
all the technique of the sport at home.” It is dangerous advice. 
Imagine a party of purely home-trained British climbers setting 
cut to climb what are called in this book ‘‘ the comparatively 
easy routes on the north face of the Aiguille du Plan.” As far 
as they go, Mr. Abraham’s methods are quite Teutonic in their 
thoroughness. “There are now standard works available 
With all the important routes mentioned and classified in order 
of difficulty. The best plan is to take the list and work patiently 
through the series.” Destruction of soul if not of body must 
surely be the fate of most pupils before they have got far into 


is an interesting chapter. 





the climbs at the end of the list that are “ just humanly possible.” 





The standard works referred to are, presumably, those produced 
by Mr. Abraham. Interesting as they are, they have encouraged 
a dangerously competitive spirit, and a mania for cairning, 
grading, and labelling every gully and ridge in Britain. 

Mr. Abraham drives well home the fact that safety in rock- 
climbing depends on trustworthy leadership and the right use 
of the rope. The consciences of many leaders of parties will 
be relieved to find that even in the case of a most methodical 
and experienced master precept and practice occasionally differ : 
“What mattered it that, for one wild instant, one’s weight 
depended solely on a quivering turf ledge?” “It was a place 
where an abnormally large nose might prove a handicap”! 
His methods on snow occasionally bear traces of having been 
acquired on British crags: “ My ice-axe had lost part of its 
head in a rocky niche lower down, it was useless. . . . There 
was a wild plunge for the foothold; it collapsed and I toppled 
over the icy precipice.” ‘A huge mass collecting enveloped 
us in its deep embrace and all went helter-skelter, head over 
heels with a disconcerting downward rush to the more level 
slopes below.” It makes one wonder what unsafe climbing is 
like; it must be a perpetual anticipation, at times even a 
longing for the final bump! , 

The solitary climber gets no sympathy from Mr. Abraham. 
Solitary climbing he dismisses as ‘ absolutely unjustifiable.” 
He may be right, but it must be remembered that among all 
the thrilling adventures he describes to us romance has no 
place. To a man who has learnt to estimate rightly his own 
powers and the difficulties of rocks or snow, and who has ceased 
to covet climbing records, the risks of solitary climbing are 
small. On the other hand, the rewards are such that for them, 
far more than for the achievement of a great climb, a man 
would be willing to stake much. There are times when a man 
yearns to be alone with a mountain he loves. Then, if ever, 
with his burning cheek close to hers, he may see the world as 
she sees it and hear its eall for service; then, wnashamed, he 
can let fall the tears that divinely tender beauty brings into his 
eyes ; he may kneel down and pray with her. 

Romance runs through all the mountaineering literature that 
is treasured most. Leslie Stephen, despite his cynical humour, 
betrays the tragic bitterness of his renunciation of the great 
Alpine peaks. Mummery exhibits a wild passion that is 
only enflamed by the knowledge that his love carries a 
dagger in her breast. Guido Rey is gloriously, hopelessly 
romantic, now fervently embracing, now kneeling to his beloved, 
in speech and in years a mature poet, in heart a boy. Mr. 
Abraham presents to us a jolly, sporting person, who derives a 
certain meretricious charm from a lurid past. Those who culti- 
vate her friendship patiently and methodically will find in her 
a companion that will banish care and help them to bear life's 
burdens easily. Mr. Abraham shows his wisdom in being 
content with what is demonstrably profitable. The romantic 
creature that occasionally steals a climber’s heart in the recesses 
of the hills is reticent and shy; only a favoured few can safely 
introduce her to dwellers on the plain. Love of an adventurous 
sport will suffice to draw generations of climbers to Alpine 
summits and British crags; and once a man is in the presence 
of the challenging heights, their wild beauty and a youthful 
heart will look after the romance. 





MR. MILNE’S PLAYS.* 

Autiors are proverbially bad judges of the relative merits of 
their own work; they see in their books not so much what is 
there as what they tried to put there, and they value the result 
rather by the intention than the achievement. Consequently 
Mr. Milne’s expressed preference for The Lucky One amongst 
the five plays which make up the present volume, if it had any 
effect upon us at all, inclined us to suspect the possibility of 
desire outrunning performance. Such, however, is not the case, 
The others are excellent entertainments, they abound in high 
spirits and good nonsense, but The Lucky One cuts deeper. The 
characters are all seen clearly down to the comic young couple 
who fill up awkward intervals with their chatter, and there is a 
development and a seriousness of passion which, we frankly 
admit, surprised us with its power. 

The theme is the antithesis to that expressed by Candida 
when she points out to her husband how easy it is to appear 
strong by being merely popular and successful. Bob Farringdon 
has been overshadowed all his life by his younger brother Gerald, 





* First Plays. By A. re Milne. London ; Chatto and Windus, (63. net.) 
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who triumphs equally in golf and business, cricket and love. 
This Bob views with a sullen silent jealousy, and when by his 
partner’s defalcations he is entangled in a criminal action and 
sent to prison, he is both vehemently anxious for Gerald’s help 
and at the same time resentful of it in every form in which 
Pamela, however, who is betrothed to Gerald, can 


it is offered. 
and does help his brother in the way he wanted, and eventually 


on Candida’s principle of giving herself to the one who was most 
in need of her, she breaks off her engagement and departs to 
Canada with Bob, leaving Gerald to console himself with the 


empty solace of a brilliant career. 


The weak point in the play is the character of Bob. We are 
told of his many excellences but we are not permitted to see 
them; he is always either petulant, sullen, weak, or selfish : 
and this impairs the climax of the action. The author’s point 
is to show that the man of charming manners and accomplish- 
ments may, when put to the test, outdo his rougher-metalled 
rival in generosity, in honour, in manly frankness, and in sheer 
depth of feeling: to demonstrate clearly and seriously, in fact, 


what the nominal democrat is so prone to forget, that— 
“Hearts just as pure and fair 

May beat in Belgrave Square 

As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials.” 
But when Seven Dials is represented by a surly and selfish 
hooligan there is no contest, and consequently no excitement. 
Gerald, however, is excellently drawn throughout; we feel his 
charm and his power, and realize the pathos of his disappoint- 
ment. 
old aunt who is so acute and yet so blind, and Tommy and Letty, 
who flirt and chatter golf so delightfully in corners. Technically, the 
plot is thin; but, as in Wilde’s plays, it is handled so artistically 
that it more than suffices to sustain the interest: once the action 
begins it increases steadily until a few moments before the final 
curtain, and the slight slackening just before the finish empha- 
sizes, perhaps a little artificially, the hollowness of the lucky 
man’s luck. 

Of the remaining plays in the collection, Wurzel-Flimmery is 

an extravaganza on the extent to which people can be led to 
do ignoble things for money; Belinda is a pleasant variation 
on the old motif of the flirting mother who falls in love with her 
own husband; The Red Feathers is an operatic fantasy after the 
style of Mr. Locke; and The Bey Comes Home illustrates how 
men mature and broaden not by years but by moments of 
intense sensation. They are all excellent fun, superficial, 
naturally, but thoroughly sound and wholesome of its kind; 
we laugh and forget, as the author meant us to do, and we are 
not ungrateful for the enjoyment he has given us. But if Mr. 
Milne writes more plays for his amusement, as he tells us he 
has written these, we hope that he will not neglect to cultivate 
the vein which has produced such a promising result as The 
Lucky One. 





— 


FICTION. 


SONIA MARRIED.* 
To describe the carnival of extravagance and luxury indulged in 
by fashionables, decadents, smart intellectuals, and intriguing 
politicians before the war is one thing. To describe the con- 
tinuance of these excesses during the progress of the war is 
another and less agreeable business. Sonia Married is the 
sequel to Sonia, and it has all the coruscating quality of the 
earlier work. It is a picture of the moods, often the least 
admirable moods, of people who, in the phrase of the 
narrator, are chiefly remarkable for their nervous vitality. We 
have vivid portraits of delirious duchesses, “ voluble, out- 
rageous, delightful” matrons, revelling in spy-mania, expensive 
young ladies, who cultivate Modernist bizarrerie in every form, 
“stunt” politicians, and perverse idealists. But though the 
canvas is crowded, the range of portraiture is really small, and 
the atmosphere highly melodramatic. Only that Mr. McKenna 
writes with a more intimate knowledge of his social milieu, he 
reminds us by turns of Ouida and Sir Thomas Hall Caine. His 
nomenclature—Stornoway, O’Rane, Grayle, Deryk Lancing, 
Yolande, Sonia—has a distinctly Cainian flavour. Hardly a 
single one of the active members of the dramatis personae has 
been exalted or ennobled by the war. The impression derived 
is that the best have been killed off, and most of those who 
remain are either depressed or seek refuge in feverish license and 


Equally well sketched are Miss Farringdon, the wise 





lawlessness. Raymond Stornoway, the narrator, is g middle 
aged dilettante and successful man of business who made ty, 
hundred thousand pounds before the war, was marooned jy 
an internment camp in Austria for twelve months, and 
to enter into an inheritance of twenty millions of money, ie 
devotes himself to war work, is co-opted on to innumerabj, 
committees, and goes out to America on a mission connectaj 
with Propaganda. He is an Independent Liberal and a Member 
of Parliament, but these activities are always subsidiary to hig 
endeavours to control Sonia, for whom marriage has not deen 
a liberal education but an opportunity for self-expression ; 
when these endeavours fail, and Sonia deserts her husband for 
the most lawless man of Stornoway’s acquaintance, to punis) 
her seducer and effect a reconciliation between a hopelessly 
ill-assorted pair. O’Rane, the husband, is a blind visiong, 
in both senses of the word “ blind,” who, for all his devotion 
to his wife, fails to give her the persona] attention and admiratio, 
without which she cannot live. The war fades into the bag. 
ground before the problem of their divorce, which occupies 
the latter half of the story, and is ultimately solved by the may. 
nanimity of the injured husband, who takes back his wife apj 
adopts the child which is not his. Before this happens, howeye, 
there is a good deal of fighting on the Home Front. O’Rane 
nearly strangles Beresford, a consumptive Pacificist, whom }y 
unjustly suspects of having seduced his wife. Later on Bens 
ford and the narrator, after failing to bring the real culprit y 
reason, engage in a deadly rough-and-tumble combat the detajj 
of which occypy five pages. The villain is badly mauled, th 
house is set on fire (Stornoway having used a lighted lamp as; 
missile, after failing to brain his enemy with a ruler), and th 
mangled Pacificist is burned to death. On the whole, we fing 
Rawdon Crawley’s method of dealing with an unfaithful wife 
though primitive, more dignified than that of ‘‘ the Crusader’ 
O’Rane. But we cordially assent to the last words spoken 
him by the narrator: “I’m only tired. So are you, so’s even 
one. We'd better all go to bed.” 













































READABLE Novets.—Desire and Delight. By F. E. Penny 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. net.)—-As usual with the author, 
the scenes which pass in the house of a distinguishel 
Mohammedan gentleman are the most interesting in the book. 
The scene is laid in Mysore, and the story is much concermel 
with the plots and counterplots in a native household to which 
an English V.A.D. is sent in charge of the convalescent office: 
who is its master——The Woman on the Trail. By Tristan 
Bernard. (Odhams. 6s. net.)—This novel is adapted fron 
the French by Mr. Edgar Jepson, and is concerned with a 
Paris mystery and its final elucidation. -A Man and hi: 
Lesson. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.}- 
The hero of this story is a writer of popular plays who, after 
being jilted by a very prominent beauty in favour of a 
Duke, marries a more commonplace young woman, with 
whom he is exceedingly content. Unfortunately his old love 
whistles him back, and his fall so preys on his mind that he is 
about to commit suicide, when the war breaks out, and he 
reflects that the enemy can probably “do the business” 
expeditiously as he himself. His final redemption of character 
and his wife’s forgiveness are effectively described. 









































SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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The National Review for October contains Mr. W. M. Acworth’s 
valuable address to the British Association on ‘“‘ The Problem 
of Railway Reconstruction.” He says that the annual wages 
bill has increased from £47,000,000 before the war to over 
£120,000,000at present. Materials, especially coal, cost £30,000,000 
more. Apart altogether from the £48,000,000 of interest on 
capital, the railways are spending £12,000,000 more than they 
earn. Mr. Acworth sees no hope of making up this heavy deficit 
by a general increase of goods rates, already very high. The 
remedy, he thinks, lies in labour-saving devices of all kinds, 
in fewer and slower passenger trains, in larger trucks and higher 
charges for quick delivery. Colonel Preston gives an admirably 
clear account of the great cavalry march into Galilee and on 
Damascus in Soptember, 1918, which settled the fate of the 
Turkish armies. Mr. Cope Cornford pays an eloquent tribute 



















© Sonia Married. By Stephen McKenna. Loudon: Hutchinson. [6s. 9d. net] 








to the late Lord Beresford. Mr. Maxse discusses in detail the 
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—— 
Bullitt episode in the dealings of the Allies with the Bolsheviks, 


and says some caustic things about “amateur diplomacy.” 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal for October (Hugh Rees, Is. 6d.) 
contains a well-illustrated article on the bridging operations 
carried out during the war. It gives the layman some idea of the 
yast and complex problems which have to be faced in a modern 
campaign. Without heavy bridges for the canals and rivers, 
of course, the Army would have been unable to move. 





We have received the first number of the Jewish Guardian, 
a new weekly which “has been founded in order to provide the 
Jews of Great Britain and the Empire with an organ of their 
own.” ‘The paper is “tied neither to any Zionist organization 
por to the League of British Jews”; it is “unable to acclaim 
s temporal Jewish State in Palestine ‘as the finite home of 
missionary Israel.” The Jewish Guardian is well written, and 
may do a useful work in emphasizing “the root-distinction 
between religion and nationality so as to guard Judaism as the 
differentia of the Jew.” 


Hydro-Electric Survey of India: Preliminary Report. By 
the late G. T. Barlow and J. W. Meares. (Calcutta : Superin- 
tendent Government Printing. 4s. 9d.)—The war gave a great 
stimulus to industry in India, and, as cheap power is essential 
to manufactures, attention was at once directed to the possi- 
bility of harnessing the Indian rivers to electric turbines. The 
late Mr. Barlow began last year @ preliminary survey of India’s 
resources in water-power. Mr. Meares, who assisted and 
succeeded him as chief engineer of the Government hydro- 
electric surveys, has compiled an interesting Report on the subject. 
Mr. Meares in 1897 established the first hydro-electric plant 
in India for lighting Darjeeling. A few large plants, especially 
that of the Tata Company in the Western Ghats, have since 
been installed, but India’s water-power has for the most part 
been completely neglected. Mr. Meares points out very frankly 
that a hydro-electric installation is costly, and that the expendi- 
ture cannot be justified unless it is shown that a steam engine 
or dynamo dependent on coal or oil fuel would cost far more to 
run, in proportion to the power generated. This is a point 
which many ardent advocates of water-power are inclined to 
forget. Mr. Meares recommends British engineers to acquaint 
themselves with the new hydro-electric schemes that are being 
formulated in India. The plant must be imported, and ought 
to be made in this country. 


The hundred and fifteenth Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (1s.) as usual contains much curious and interesting 
information. It is significant of the rapid growth of Chinese 
immigration into Malaya that more Chinese than Japanese or 
Malay books were issued by the Society’s agents in 1918. The 
Malays, despite or because of their traditions, prefer the Gospels 
to the Old Testament. The number of languages in which 
portions of the Bible are printed runs to 517. Even Mezzofanti 
would have been baffied by the six lately added to the list— 
Nsenga, Kono, Jukun, Fula, Bhili, Hakka—and hundreds more 
are quite as obscure as these. But nothing deters the missionary 
scholars of the Bible Society, whose work was never more needed 
than it is to-day. 


Escaping from Germany. By Edward Page. (Melrose. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Page, a private in the reserve of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, was called up when the war began, 
and sent to Dunkirk in September, 1914, and thence to 
Antwerp. He was wounded in the closing days of the siege. 
He was captured in hospital in Antwerp, and when he was 
able to walk he was sent to Germany. His soberly written 
account of the brutal treatment that he and his comrades 
endured in the prison-camps should be widely read. Our 
officers had much to put up with, but our privates were abomin- 
ably ill-used. Mr. Page escaped at the third attempt after 
three years of captivity. 


(Melrose. 5s. net.)—Miss Twells, an American, lived in Brussels 
through the war. Her description of her experiences under 
German rule is worth reading. It speaks well for the spirit 
of the Belgians that they never despaired, despite the persistently 
false reports of German victories which the enemy circulated 
up to the very end. Miss Twells’s modest little narrative does 
not pretend to rival Mr. Brand Whitlock’s well-known book, 





but it adds some confirmatory detail, if confirmation be needed. 


We are glad to see that the publisher of Ways and Means, 
at 8 Bouverie Street, F.C. 4, is reprinting in leaflet form (100 
copies for 3s.) some of the simple and instructive “Talks about 
Work and Wages’’ which have appeared in the journal. Very 
much of what is known as industrial unrest is due to sheer 
ignorance of elementary economics and to confused thinking. 
These little papers, which should be widely distributed, will 
help towards a better understanding of homely truths. Mr. 
Ernest Benn, for example, shows in J'ime is Money how 
the popular fallacy of ‘ making a job for a pal” results to the 
disadvantage of every one, including the workman and _ his 
“pal.” “ Boyd Cable” again works out the consequences of 
Reduced Production, by which all suffer and none really benefits. 
The King’s recent speech at the Guildhall on The Need for 
Industry is reprinted in one of these admirable leaflets. 


Sell’s World's Press, 1919. Edited by E. T. Brown. (Sells. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The thirty-fifth edition of this familiar and 
valuable book of reference contains, we are told, over 32,000 
entries. A hundred new journals have been started since 
the Armistice. Among the introductory articles we may 
mention Mr. Gwynne’s vigorous plea for “The Independent 
Newspaper ” :— 

‘“* Either a newspaper, to the best of its ability, puts before 

its readers the truth, as it sees it, or it must deceive them. 
It is impossible to combine honesty of thought and personal 
ambitions. Sooner or later the public will begin to see that 
the two things are incompatible, and they will demand truth, 
and insist on getting it. And then the independent newspaper 
will come by its own.” 
In another article Mr. Snowden gives the true reason “ Why 
Labour Papers Fail ”’—namely, that they are run by amateurs 
primarily as propagandist organs and not as newspapers. When 
Mr. Snowden adds that Labour papers feel “‘ under an obligation 
to maintain a higher moral standard than that observed by the 
ordinary newspapers,’ we cannot help remarking that the 
only Labour daily in London signally failed to “ maintain a 
higher moral standard” in its utterly misleading reports of 
the police strike. Possibly Mr. Snowden does not regard 
truth and morality as inseparable. 








The Teaching of the Qur’an. By the Rev. H. U. W. Stanton. 
(S8.P.C.KX. 7s, net.) —This is a compact handbook to the theology 
of the Koran with an introductory chapter on its origin. The 
book consists of 114 distinct deliverances (Surahs) by Mohammed, 
which were written down by his disciples and collected soon after 
his death. The standard text was deposited in four copies 
at Medina, Kufa, Basra, and Damascus in 651. Myr. Stanton has 
analysed the teaching under different heads, and appends an 
excellent subject-index. Although “Islam ’’ means submission 
or resignation, the chief feature of Mohammed's creed is “ the 
strenuous inculcation of the duty of warfare for the propagation 
of the faith.” It is this which has made difficulties for tolerant 
non-Mohammedan rulers; the Mohammedan is bound by his 
creed to be intolerant. Mr. Stanton, who is an Indian missionary, 
remarks that “ Islam is struggling with the difficult task of ad- 
justing its early mediaevalism to the demands of a modern 
world,” through a very liberal interpretation of its seventh 
century founder’s book. 


Bolingbroke and Walpole. By J. M. Robertson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—This essay in political biography is 
very readable, but it is unduly controversial in tone. Mr. Robert- 
son takes a keener interest in arguing with his predecessors, 
like Macaulay and Mahon, than in presenting the facts more 
fully and accurately than they did. He gives an intelligible 
account of the South Sea Bubble, for instance, and his survey of 
the economic position in Walpole’s day is carefully written, 
but too often he depends on secondary authorities whose state- 
ments need correction. His pronounced views on religion and 
modern politics are unnecessarily emphasized. Yet Mr. Robert- 
son’s main conclusions are sound enough. He regards Walpole 
as an able and honest man whose long Administration conferred 
great benefits on the country. He admires Bolingbroke’s literary 
talent, but has a profound contempt for him as a politician 
without morals or principles. He reminds us that though Walpole, 
after a score of years in office, at last retired before a coalition 
of his enemies and his disloyal friends, he might have returned 
to power a year later, just as Pitt did, had his health remained 
good. Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was universally dis- 
trusted after his flight to France in 1714, and he never stood a 
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chance of regaining office, though the Opposition were ready to 
use him as a party organizer. 





A Corner-Stone of Reconstruction. By Four Chaplains to the 
Forces. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a manly, wholesome, 
and practical little book on working for social purity among 
men. The authors have addressed thousands of men in camp, 
and the four specimen lectures which they give are lucid and 


sensible. They lay stress on the importance of early marriage, 
poitting, for instance, to the noteworthy fact that venereal 


disease is least common among the agricultural labourers and 
miners, who marry young, and most frequent among the unskilled 
labourers and the richer classes, who marry late. The little book 
deserves a wide circulation. 





The Limburg Maneuvre of August, 1911. By Captain 

“Candid.” (Utrecht: A. W. Bruna.)—This pamphlet contains 
a good account, by a Dutch Army officer, of the concentration 
of the German armies on the frontier in August, 1914, and of 
the early stages of the invaders’ march into Belgium. Its pur- 
pose is to show that the strip of neutral Dutch Limburg, north 
and south of Maestricht, formed a more serious obstacle to the 
(German armies than it would have done had it belonged to 
Belgium and been defended by the little Belgian Army. The 
author maintains that the necessity of observing Dutch neu- 
trality, enforced by the presence of a considerable Dutch army, 
hampered the German concentration and delayed the enemy’s 
advance by three days. His arguments are marshalled with 
skill and deserve attention. ‘Three d ays’ delay in August, 1914, 
was of priceless value to the unprepared Allies. The author's 
sketch-maps illustrate the technical difficulty of moving the 
first and sccond German armies, 540,000 strong, through te 
narrow gap between the Limburg frontier and the Ardennes, 
and of deploying them without throwing their transport into 
confusion. 

A Geographical Dictionary of Milton. By Allan H. Gilbert. 
‘New Haven: Yale University Press. London: H. Milford. 
15s. net.)—Readers of Milton will find this scholarly book 
useful and interesting. The author gives, as far as possible, 
® quotation from Milton's authority to illustrate each place- 
name, and thus shows that the poet was as familiar with the 
English chroniclers or Hakluyt and Purchas as with the Bible 
and the classical writers, including the geographers as well as 
the pocts. Milton, as Mr. Gilbert aptly reminds us, in one of 
his early Latin poems recommended his friends to take imaginary 
journeys “ through the regions made famous by the narratives 
of illustrious pocts.” 

St. George and the Dragons: a Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Eden Phillpotts. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d.)—At first it scems as 
though Mr. Phillpotts’s aim is to insist on the old rule that it 
is unwise to marry out of one’s class, but as a later reflection 
we think he is engaged rather in showing how that astute and 
affable cleric, “St. George,” the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
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Exonford, proves principles to be frequently no more than 
rhetorical pretensions. We are sure that neither Mr. Phillpotts 
nor “St. George’ would have prevented Monica Sampford 
from marrying her attractive young farmer if she had had a 
little more strength of character and some insight. lt was a 
good thing for Teddy Copplegtone that the Bishop came along. 
But though we sympathize with the Bishop’s aims, we cannot 
altogether agree with his methods, and indeed, as admirers 
of the delightful Copplestone family, we resent them. We 
confess we would much rather have gone back to supper with | 
‘eddy and Unity and heard how the white cow was progressing, 
and even endured the concertina, than stop to listen to the 
Bishop as he dotted the “i's” and crossed the “t's” of his 
scrmon in the last act. 
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Intormation can be cbtatned on all matters relating to openings fer University 
wemen from Miss BP M. CHATPE LL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths,), Sceretary. 
Vy Aan GALLERIES, 118 NEW BOND STREET.— 
An EXHIBITION of WATER-COLORS will be held from werd 1? 
to 50. Figure drawings by Amy Sawyer. Landscape and flower subjects by 
the late Dorothy Comens Carr. 
Hours 10 to 5. Saturdays 10 to 1. 


YNAMOUFLAGE EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY 

J OF ARTS. Works by CAMOUFLEUR ARTISTS with EXAMPLES 
OF CAMOUFLAGE, Daily (Oct. 8 to Noy. 12), 10 to 5. Admission Is. 3d., 
including tax. 


~ 


LECTURES, &c. 
Hts seRtT tetas 9. 
A COURSE of ELGHT Pi BLIC LECTURES 


“PHASES OF THEISM tN MEDIAEVAL INDIA” 
will be givea in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
by the Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D., Litt.D., formerly Principal ot 
Manchester College, Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer in Comparative Religion in 
the University of Oxford, 
on WEDNESDAY, Oct 22 and 29, Nov, 5, 12, 19, and 26, and Dec. 3 and 10, 
at 3.50 p.m. 
sion Free without Ticket. 
hort Syllabus will be sent on application to the ATHENAEUM PRESS, 
IL Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, B.C. 4 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
-UBLIC LECTURES ON THURSDAYS AT 5 pm 
i ind National Necds ; Sir RICHARD GREGORY, F.R.AS. October 1¢th, 
25th and 30th, 

Fren h Pow rv: Professor EMILE CAMMAERTS. Noven Gth, 3th and 20th. 

Modern Hatian Literature: Professor A. PANAGI CLL, November 27th, 
December 4th and ith 
of luvitation for these Lectures, with S ibus, from the SECRET 

13-45 Harley Street, by semuling a stamped, addresset cavelo 


[ 2CTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3.—‘Tuesday, 
A A , ny * Frida 


Ry 


vial TY 


Oct. Lith, af 8 pam, A. PL SINNETTE on * Occu 


} Oct. 17th, at 3.30 p.m., Miss K. BROWNING on Th 


rev 
Q\T. KATHARINE’S COLLEGE, TOTTENHAM, N. 17. 
, . 


(Supportel b 
CHOLARSHIPS for DAVGIFLERS ef OF! 
The S.P.CLK. offers 8 Scholars 

The-e will cover Board and FE 
( indidates must be dang rhiers ¢ 


} than 17 vears of ave 


| 
| 


; 
| 


KR ——- wv Tr in tT 
ppli itions deat be mide to the PRINCLPAL 1 
1 74 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
QOCIAL STUDY AND 


(Under the auspi f{ the Uni 
sion will commence on Tuesda Lith Octobe 
Sti are preps 1 for all Branet of SOCIAL WOl , including 4 
under the PURLIE MEALTH ALTHORITIES, A Diplon 3 arded oa 
completion of tht course 
For full particulars re garding this Course and Individual Classes apply to the 
DIRECTOR, School of Social study, University, Ediuburs 


rv A Ri Vi V END I s YSTEM 
introduces into 1. evolution a new principle liscovery of the 

res pirat tory usec fihe Cranial Sinu 1 is Nature Secret of Vitality, and the 8 

Kev to Health, phan air Edueation, and Prevention of Consumption Breathing 

becomes —S and easy, the voice full, and the waik buovant. 

NASAL CONGESTION heer rena TREATED 

without need for operations. Delle: children improve qui 


Address Mr, ARTHUR LOY LL » V4 Park Street, L yu 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
tre trained in this Colleze to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Fxtensive range giass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening Full theoretical 
instruction. Eotany ly B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN 
(removed from UDITMORE to a more extensive property). tlealthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term began 29th September.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 








COLLEGE 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres. Good 
education. Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimminz, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 








"vHE DOWNS SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs anil sea, 
SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 

Newnham College (liistorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
ALDER GIRBL 8’ SCHOOL, 

) SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ oceupations, both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpoo!, and Car'iale. 


— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
a FOUNDED | 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 
Principals 4 Mics VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGITTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, LL miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN 


SCHOOL, 








M.A., London, 


“PROFESSORS. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home Se!ool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshicr. 


| Fg mye: HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING- SCHOOL 
d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Ilampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublia. ‘Thoreugh education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


| a a Oe I 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD, 
Principa!l—Miss WALLIS, 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 615.” 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 25th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








COLLEGE, EALING,  W. 6. 


PENcess HELENA 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 
75 guineas a year. Officers’ dauchters, 66 guineas a year. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS,.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
* Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation : very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


FOREIGN. 
| gees IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


P School for Elder Girls, lea Allitrea, Lausanne. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situstion, comfortable 


house. Tennis court. Escort trom London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 
} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17$ to 18}. 

Special Entry. No Nomination require|.-—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GILVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Be CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERBVIANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and uncer 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Karly 
applications should re made, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 
j 7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
. \ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in | cautiful situation, 540 feet above 
rea, facing artmoor. Special ENGINLERING class tor NAVAL CADETS, 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, Mix 








——$_—————.,, 
ELLINGTON COLLEgG 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, annual value £50 e2 E 

may be increased to £80 in cases of need), and ONE ROBERT HE 

WENTWORTH HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £45 NRY 

offered for competition te Roceniber next. Will by 

Two of the Open S arships will, under certain conditions 
boys whose fathers have given their lives for their county.” be restrleted . 
—— must = 1 oy December Ist, 1919. 
1e Examination will be held at Wellington College on Now 
two following days. ee on November 1ith ani 
For full particulars apply to THE BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Py 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. pis 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, ; 


EK LOCUTION. fr. CHA 





Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Raat 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cron 





{TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults anj 

* Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired 

—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents ani 
Pupils to Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C.1 

—————————————————— Se 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Q\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable 
LK respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and 


& for boys and girls by sending full 


requirements (age of pupiis, 
} inden 


information 
Educational Home; 
IB resem Of theiy 
ocality  preferre Pn 
of fees, &c.) to Y Preverred, rang, 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thys abla 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.  Teleyhone—1136 Museum 
FOR AND 


OROOLS BOYS GIRLS 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 4 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the PEs? 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ‘ 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouch idea of fees st.oukl be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 3 Cannon Street, London, EC 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


(HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
Advice free of charg " 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, TI 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


¢ given by 
‘G AND CO., 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Gc. 
TIVHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/41 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions gives, 


f Yai ere [ITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 617% 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, Tariff a 
application, 








YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Paper, 
Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicatiag, &c. 
J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED), 


Mid-Nov.—‘“Garden of Allah,” Algeria-Tunisia, and the Desert. 69 gs 
32 days. Jan.-Feb.—“ Garden of Allah” Tour repeated. Later, Italy, &e. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 





meres 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITIT SPECIAL ATTENDANTS 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEF 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Seerctary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.0, 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL ¢ ‘APITALISTS.—Messs 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTO¥ 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount availal, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUL- 

TIES can only e obtained from one unfettered by financial relatiutt 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read = 

ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambes, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


EFORMED INNS.—-Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST & 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid reget’ 

for 20 years.--PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LID, 
193 Regent Strect. W. i 


— ee 
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QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1836.) Capltai (paid up), £500,000. 
UBCHASES BREVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2. 
7) ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet _des- 


bing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
easide—who receive PRIVATE PATit... 1S (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
&e.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
&c.,Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
7 THEENIC SCOTCH WOOL UNDERWEAR. 
All textures and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable—Write 
for patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIRECT from makers, Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free.—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
OS i a eee St a. 
ATCHINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS.—A good in- 
vestment. Large collection for sale. Examples of all the principal 
modern artists from 5s. upwards.—E. ALLHUSEN, Monkstown, Cork. 


AR tt TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
| 





cri 

try, § 
jevalids Convalescents, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, 














assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

id, £2 ov Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If oifer not accepted, parcel 

ned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellory (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

s. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


——E_ aad * SF Pk Pal , 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Otlices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest 
prices ofall. On Vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s. ; 
Platinum, £2. Cash or offers. Call or ost. Montion Spectator.—Messrs. 
PAGET, 219 Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 
OCKROACHES — exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Houseio!d. Used in War Hospitals. ‘fins 1s. 6d., 
Qs. 6d., 6s., post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield. 
ae ee —_—__-_- = == = = —=——=—— : 





ANIMALS AND 
THE STRIKE. 


Tue Council of the R.S.P.C.A. desire to thank 
the hundreds of bumane men and women who 
came forward at once to help the Society’s 
Inspectors and others all over the Kingdom 
to tend and feed the horses of the Railway Com- 
panies and to assist in liberating and looking 
after the animals, poultry, &c., abandoned 
on the various railway lines. ‘The Council 
hope that, in cases when the R.S.P.C.A. arm- 
lets were issued, the possessors will keep them 
as a memento of the strike. 
i. G. FATRHOLMIS, 
Chief Secretary. 
ROVAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Sa = ——— SS : 


WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 


PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


SPerves crossed ‘* Barclays,a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
on. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 








“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send.a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Beg., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








YOUNGER SONS. 


THE IDEAL CAREER. 





The increasing industrial turmoil of the present day is 
rendering the question as to a future career for their sons one 
of ever greater difficulty to parents. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant factor has been the introduction of female labour in all 
branches of commerce and industry, and the permanent 
employment. of women in the professions and Civil Service. 

The solution, however, would seem to be found in tho fact 
that population is increasing faster than primary products, 
and the tendency of progress is towards g higher standard of 
comfort, better food, and more of it. The overcrowded pro- 
fessions will undoubtedly become an even more serious pro 
blem now that the remaining barriers against the inclusion 
of women are being gradually broken down. 

If, however, the effect of this new orientation is to direct the 
energies of the male population away from the orthodox pro- 
fessions into the channels of direct production, then the world 
stands to gain thereby. 

In the choice of a calling too much emphasis is often laid by 
parents upon academic success, too little on the practical bias 
In many young men, which, while unfitting them for high 
scholastic achievement, is all to the good in other spheres. 
Here is a young man, for instance, who has been given every 
advantage at school, has spent three vears at a wniversity, and 
yet has completely failed to realise the hopes which were cen 
tred upon him. Simply because he has little natural aptitude 
for learning, does it follow that his life should be made a 
misery to him on that account, that he should become the sub 
ject of constant reproach, and end in a ghastly failure? ‘To 
force a young man at any stage to adopt a profession for which 
he is totally unsuited is to invite disaster. 

In the realm of the practical such a young man will make 
good, 

In times past the bias amongst the educated classes of Great 
Britain has invariably been in the direction of the learned 
and clerical professions—to such an extent, indeed, that to 
depart from iamily tradition in this regard was deemed high 
treason. Deep-rooted social prejudices ranked the farmer ‘in 
a lower category. Farming in this country is carried on under 
such wretched climatie conditions that it has never attained 
the high standard which has been accorded to it in regions 
where these conditions are more favourable. In the mother- 
land this prejudice is passing away, and now parents are 
looking further afield in quest of a career for their sons. 

In England there is an ever-increasing lack of opportunity 
The professions are overcrowded, and except for the person 
with influence behind him or of brilliant achievement there is 
little scope. For the young man of adventurous spirit and de 
termination South Africa offers the best field, and orange- 
growing the greatest opportunity. What has happened in 
California will be repeated in South Africa. In the forme: 


| country olmost every type of business and professional man is 


represented in this calling, as witness the following testimony 
from Coit’s “ Citrus Fruits,” a standard work on the subject : 

* California citrus culture, among all horticultural indus- 
(ries, is peculiar in that the people who have built it up have 
been, in many cases, retired business men or professional 
men from the New England and Central States. Person 
who have lost their health in the process of gaining wealth 
have bought and developed citrus properties, the manage 
ment of which, by Tequiring a life in the open sunshine and 
dry air, has resulted in renewed health and steadied nerves 
These people brought to the industry much-needed capita! 
commercial habits and business ability. Citrus eulture 
appeals to people of intelligence and refinement, and such 
are being P from many occupations. Now, since the 
automobile has come into such general use, the wealthy 
business man of the city bnilds a residence in his orange 
orcbard in the suburbs, while among the inter-urban electric 
lines may be found small orchards of the superannuated 
minister, the retired high-school teacher, the lawyer, the 
doctor, as well as those drawn from other walks of life.” 
In the Transvaal even better conditions prevail for the grow 

ing of citrus than in California, without the risk trom frost 
which growers in the latter country have to face. ‘To find 
the ideal district for a development proposition on a large 
scale, with a view to building up a considerable community, 
was no easy matter; but this was finally discovered in the 
Zebediela Estates, now in .process of development. Experts 
are agreed on the possibilities of this undertaking, among 
others being Dr. William Macdonald, one of South Africa’s 
leading authorities on agricultural problems; Mr. R. A. Davis 
formerly Chief Horticulturist to the Union Government; and 
Mr. A. Il. D. Cochrane, an expert agriculturist, who has an 
intimate knowledge of farming in South Africa, aud recently 
went out to that country to report on large areas for an Eng- 
lish company. : 

A five-acre block on this estate may be purchased for 
£562 10s. cash, or £125 per annum spread over a period of five 
vears: but for the settler desirous of making the most of his 
chances a minimum of 10 acres is preferable. At the end of five 
years the return from each five acres, based on the experience of 
actual growers, is estimated at £500, after which the net profit 
would increase year by year, attaining its maximum about the 
{welfth year. In. the intervening period the Company is 
entirely responsible for development. The title-deeds to the 
land could, if desired, remain in the possession of a parent, 
until such time as he was satisfied with the progress made by 
his son, before finally turning it over to him. 

An adequate water supply is the essence of a successful citrus 
proposition. On Zebediela there is a rainfall of 25 inches on 
the estate itself, and 35 inches in the watershed, $0 per cent. of 
which falls in the summer months, No trouble or expense 
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is being spared to provide ample irrigation. The Company's 
Irrigation Scheme is in the capable hands of Mr. W. A. Pal- 
liser—a well-known irrigation expert whose name commends 
confidence, and in a consulting capacity Mr. W. Ingham, 
Chief Engineer to the Rand Water Board. Coniracis for the 
Distribution Dam and the Main Canal have been given ou@ 
to Mr. John Iodgson, of Kimberley, and a contract for an 
earth dam to Messrs. Nupen and Co., of Springs, Transvaal. 
Plans are also complete for the construction of the large 
storage reservoir, which will bring up the total expenditure 
on storage and distribution to between £125,000 and £150,000. 

As a settlement project it is pre-eminently a young man’s 
ms osition. On Zebediela he would be ensured of living a 
healthy and profitable life under ideal conditions. In this 
regard Dr. Macdonald writes :-— 

“In the whole of South Africa it would be hard to find a 
locality better situated for the production of citrus fruits 
of the finest quality. Here, indeed, is the natural home of 
the orange. I'ree alike from the cold winds and destructive 
frosts of the High Veld or the depressing fevers of the Low 
Country, this elevated Bush Veld is without doubt one of the 
healthiest agricultural regions in the world. 

“Here, on the Zebediela Estates, the prospective settler 
secking a home will find a land of eternal sunshine, fertile 


soil, crystal waters, and a climate with which none can com- | 


pare. In the span of my own life I have seen the rise ot the 
fown of Riverside, in Southern California—the most famous 


orange-growing region in America—and I need no prophetic | 
vision to forecast the advent of Zehediela City, set at the | 


gateways to those citrus seltlements, and bidding welcome 
alike to the people of South Africa and the settler from the 
Empire oversea.” 

Of the ground already sold half has been disposed of to 


people in England many ot whom intend making their homes | 


in South Africa and the other half to residents in South 
Africa of a most desirable type. Young men at an impression- 
able age who settle on Zebediela Estate would he brought into 


contract with a highly refined and intelligent class of men, | 
and would have every inducement to lead a clean, healihftul, | 


interesting, as well as prosperous existence. 


, | 

A postcard addressed to the African Really Trust Ltd. | 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal in 1902—capital £400,000 fully 

subseribed), of 36 New Broad Street, E.C. 2, w ill bring full pare | 


fieulars regarding the project described herein. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWEST PRICE® for 
Excelleuce of Quality and De jn. 


Win. SPRIGES & Co..ut0., 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 


“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco* 
Prof. SirWalterRaleigh in the Times” 





A pipe! It isa great soothera 
pleasant comforter. Blue devils 
Fly before it's honest breath. 
It ripens the brain, it opens the 
heart; and the man who smokes 
H thinks likea sage and acts like 
H a Samaritan” 


UU SALA UCI ECA 


LORD LYTTON § 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 





White Lebel. Mild and Medium. 
D. i D. 
91 iO; 
Per oz. Per cz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.798 


Branch of The Tmperis! Tobacco Co. ( f Great Bri'a'n and Tra'and). Th. 








TT 


C. E. Lawrence, Esq., writes jan 


“IT know your ‘De Reszke ’ Cigarett y 

- happy bo — to their vistuon, *s well, and 
non-smoker, took to them when . 

and the rushing London life told on my cert 

found them not only a source ot joyous refresh 

ment and comfort, but a sure cure for had tempers ” 
Hugh de Selincourt, E rrites :— yo, 

sq. writes:—« 

*De Keszke’ Cigarettes have a softer touch o th 

palate than any American Cigarette I have tasted = 

«ee Heltte Texter writes:—"I thimk your 

eszke’ Cigarettes are excelle 
delightfully mild." — 7 os 


“D® RESZKES” are popular With 

smokers of the discriminating type 
These cigarettes possess a quality that Wing 
admiration from everyone, 


‘DeReszke’ 


niistos’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores 
Milttary Canteens. _— 





Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


, 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 











1° A “SWAN” PEN yon 

have a pen that will 
give no trouble whatever. 
You have, too, a pen which 
for smoothness of nib, ink 
eapacity and strength, is 
beyond comparison with 
any other make. As for 
endurance, well, 20 to 25 
years’ service foran ord ’ 
“Swan” is a common 
record, 

Choose a “Swan” to-day: it will 

econ become your very own 

yartievlar favourite pen— always 

the same — 


~ Pour 
WA Be PER. 
Of Stationers ond Jewellers. 
At pre-war prices from 10/6. 


Catalogue post free. 


Malic, Todd and Co., Ltd., 79 and 89 

High Holborn, London, W.C. 1; Man- 

chester, Paris, brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 
Toronto, ete. 








N.P.—For all fovitain and steel pens use “ Swan” Ink, 6d., 0d., & 18, 
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Housing and 
Fuel Economy 





N view of the continuance 
of fuel rationing it is 
more than ever necessary 
that in all housing schemes 
Jue consideration should be 
civen to the adv antages of 
oas—the consumption of 
which | in preference to any 
other fuel not only con- 
serves the nation’s coal but 
secures for the consumer the 
maximum of efficiency, 
economy and convenience. 


The special Architects’ and 
Builders’ Numbers of ‘*A Thou- 
sand and One Uses for Gas” 
furnish further information on this 
important matter, Free copies can 
be obtained from the Secretary— 


THE 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 



































MATRICULATION 
MADE EASY. 





A TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is a sure and direct method to 
success at the Universities’ 
Matriculation Examinations. 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Tuition specialises in University, Pro- 
fessional, and Civil Service Training. 
Its remarkable record of examination 
successes testifies to the effectiveness of 
the College tuition. 


The College is under the direction 
of Mr. R. F. Muirhead, C.E., D.Sc., 
B.A.; Mr. G. P. Rush, B.Phil.; and 
a highly-qualified staff of assistants who 
have had a life-long association with 
University and Academic work. Every 
member of the staff is a specialist in 
his subject, and an experienced teacher 
who can coach, help, and direct the 
student towards success 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Course provides cxactly the specialised 


training required. The Correspondence 
Pupil is assisted, by carefully devised 
methods, to exert his intelligence in 
mastering thoroughly the portions of 
/ each subject = studied, those portions 


being chosen with a direct reference to 
the examination requirements. 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Tuition affords complete training in Arts, 


| Science, Medicine, Pharmacy and Engi- 


necring, preparatory for University and 
Professional [examinations, as well as for 
the Indian and Jlome Civil Service 


| examinations. 
| 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL | 


Call or send to-day for Prospectus and 


Table of Fees. 


The Tutorial College, 


30c ELMBANK CRESCENT, 
Charing Cross, GLASGOW. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS THE CHURCH ARMY 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request 


MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD, EARL OF 
SANDWICH 


1839-1916. Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 

Deeply religious, delightfully frivolous, gay, sarcastic, sym- 
pathetic, obstinate, with the highest ideal concerning duty and 
the most boyish delight in practical jokes, Lord Sandwich, 
towards the end of bis life, developed a gift of healing which 
became his dominant interest. This memoir throws a strong 
light on the complex character of the writer. Ilustrated. 16s. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MARINE 


An Amphibiography. 1879-1913. 
General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., late 
Royal Marine Artillery. Sir George Aston’s dis- 
tinguished and varied career included service at 
sea, at the Admiralty, and active service in the 
Sudan and South Africa. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Ready immediately. 


THE MUSINGS OF A LAYWOMAN 





On the Life of the Church. By EDITH PICTON- | 
TURBERVILL, O.B.E. The musings are on. 


such subjects as Bishops, Priests, Women, Ser- 
mons, Morning Prayer. Though dealing with 
serious subjects, the book is written in an en- 
livening style from which humour is not lacking. 

3s. 6d. net. 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. With a Per- 
sonal Sketch by Mrs. SARAH GRAND. In this 
volume Miss Betham-Edwards gathers together 
her reminiscences of the many distinguished 
people she has known. 10s. 6d. net 


BOLSHEVISM 


By JOHN SPARGO. The crigin, history, and 
meaning of Bolshevism. The author's standing 


as a socialist gives great weight to his argument | 
that Bolshevism is a dictatorship and the enemy | 


of political and industrial democracy. 
“With 

The Great House 

MR. STANLEY WEYMAN 


breaks a long silence. He will be welcomed back 
to storytelling by a host of grateful readers, for 
whom, in a happier past, he filled the hours with 
the gallantest commpany.’’—Morning Post. 7s. net. 


By L. Allen Harker, 
Author of “* Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc 


ALLEGRA 


The story of a young actress and how she gained success. 
All who enjoyed “ Mr. Wycherly’s Wards” will be clad to 
renew their acquaintance with Jane Ann, now grown up. 7s. net, 

{Ready immediately, 


By Bennet Copplestone 
Author of ‘* The Lost Naval Papers, ’ etc. 


THE 
LAST ;12 GRENVILLES 


“ Tf you would like a story packed with adventure which reads 
like an actual record from life, I would advise you to get ‘ The 
Last of the Grenvilles,’ which has just come to me from that 
home of good stories—Jolin Murray’s house.” —|Vestminster 


Gazelle, 7s, net, 














LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





Social. Evangelistic, 


|THE CHURCH’S GREATEST  SOCIETy 


FOR COMBINED SPIRITUAL AND 


TEMPORAL EFFORT. 


DURING THE WAR 

the CHURCH ARMY carried on very extensive work 
for the benefit of our fighting men and their dependents 
including hundreds of RECREATION HUTs, TENTS 
and CENTRES at home and in every theatre of War 
| (many of them under enemy fire), HOSTELS ef man 
kinds for sailors and soldiers, munitioners of both 
sexes, wives and relatives of Service men, &e., &. 


IN TIMES OF PEACE 





By Major- | 


7s. 6d. net. | 


our work is very varied and extensive, ineluding :— 
| Training Colleges for ovangelists and sisters. Hostels 
for limbless soldiers. 70 Mission-Vans continually itinergt. 
ing. Labour and Lodging Hostels for ex-Service men ang 
others. Soldiers’ Motherless Children cared for, Social] 
Centres or Clubs (open to all) in town and country, Em. 
ployment Bureau for ex-Servico men. Women’s Homes and 
Clubs of many sorts. Many other Branches. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. Cheques  erogssed 
* Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CAR. 
LILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


DURING THE CHURCH CONGRESS: 

Church Army Temporary Headquarters, The Griental Hall, 
14 Market Place, Leicester ; where visitors and enquirers wil] 
Refreshments, Reading, Writing and Rest Rooms, 


| be weleome, 

«e., &c. 
SEE THE CELEBRATED CHURCH ARMY FILM 

(4,000 ft.) at the Leicester Palace (by kind permission of Sir 

| Oswald Stoll), on Thursday, 16th October, at 3 p.m. ADMIS. 

SION FREE. 

THE CHURCH ARMY STALL 


Exhibition is well worth a visit. 


in the Ecclesiastical Art 


— SE EEE 


‘CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER, 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to thowe arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s, 6d. each 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosel).—To the 
} Church House, St. Martin’s East, Leicester; or the 8$.P.C.K., 6% New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 5.W.1 
| and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
| HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &e—To the Hon. Secretaries, 
| mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 
OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, 
| Elliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester. 


Secretaries 


| 
| 

Hfon, 
| 


Reception Com 


the Rev. W. Thompsoa 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON & COQ, have the largest stock in the country of books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also T’rausactions aol 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and sinule volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
] SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithologicai, Entom 


logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c,, 2d, each, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


rage a ee -. £16 16 0 | Quarter-Page (Half-Cel.).. £4 4 | 

Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O | Per Inch ee 015 | 
| COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .. £23 3 0 | Inside Pago . £18 18 6 


Smail Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s, for four lines (35 words), and Ls. 8d, a line for every add 
tional line (containing on an average about tweive words), Displayed Advertise 
ments according to space. U 
| HALE-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBL 
{ 


CATIONS,” £1 PER INCI, 
Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


Page, 11 in. Vv Quarter - Page, 5} 
| 6ljin. .. . 28 BW OO] in. by 3 é in. e4 14 
Hali-Page, ll in. by Kighth-Page, 2} in. ; 
| Sein. oe ee 9 9 O by 37 in ie ye 
net. 


lerms: 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


| “SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 
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4 Business is business, but 

1 itis not the whole of life. | 

| Intelligent people have | 

| many interests beyond | 

| their primary preoccupa- jj 

tion. Literature, music, 

|- art, sport and the drama_ || 

| all have a value which in | 

1 a well-run newspaper is 

| recognised and reflected. | 
| 


| Whether for news or for 














| 
1 reviews the reader is sure | 
of the latest and best in the 
columns of— 
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Philip Allan & Co, 


The Barber of Putney. 


By J.B. MORTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“ A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, “comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.’’— 
The Times. 


Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
Dale. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 


. 
Mist. 
By W. W. TARN. 
Fcap 4to, with six sepia illustrations by SOMERLED 











MacmillansNew Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
A Private in the Guards. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘“‘ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 8vyo. tos. net, 


Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza. 
tion; and of their Influences on the Conditions of various 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Spectator :—‘‘ This admirable book. . - Every 
thoughtful employer and workman and every politician ought 
to read it carefully. It abounds in information, it is full of 
ideas, and it displays the judicial temper which is most sorely 
needed in the general discussion of industrial questions.” 


By the late SIR EDWARD COOK. 


More Literary Recreations. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘“ Erewhon” (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 

including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

















ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Ben Jonson, 

By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8yo. 3s. net. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Years Between and Poems 
from History. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Edition de Luxe. Vol. XXX, 
limited to 1,000 copies. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 8s. Gd, 


Pocket Hardy new vo.vumes. 

Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net each. 
Time’s Laughing-stocks, and other Verses. 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveries. 
Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 
A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and other Tales 











ST: LI, A BENSON. 
Living Alone. 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,” ete, 
Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 


His Family. 
By ERNEST POOLE, Author of “The Harbor.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


His Second Wife. 


By ERNEST POOLE. Crown 8yo. 33. net, 


Mendelism. 
By Professor R. C. PUNNETT, F.R.S Fifth Edition. 
With Illustrations in Colour and in Black-and-White. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Fifth Edition. 














MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8yvo, 5s. net. 


THE PILGRIMS’ BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, §s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By G. J. ZIMMERMAN. 











Quality Court, London, T.c, 2. 











} 


| 
| book offers material calling for earnest consideration by all the 
| Churches, 


The Army and Religion. | 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life of the 
Nation. With Preface by. the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Christian World :—‘ This invaluable book. . . . The 


and we should have high hopes for the future of 
| or ganising Christianity if this book were made the subject of a 


eries of conferences in every Church of every deno: mination in 


the British Islands.” 


‘Vital Elements of Preaching. 


| *‘ By ARTHUR S. HOYT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Prophecy and Authority. 


A Study in the History of the Doctrine and Interpretation 
of Scripture. By KEMPER FULLERTON, M.A, 


Crown S8vo. 68. 6d. net. 


| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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Days in My Garden 


By ERNEST BALLARD. Crown 4to. 


With coloured frontispiece and 130 illustrations from pho 
by the author. 


togra 
21s net. Staph 


«« Lovers of nature, all those who have eyes and a mystical mood at their disposal, will welcome * Days in My Garden,’, 


Seldom have print and phot ograph so mated. Possibly * 


writer. There is love for air, colour, life, 
together with a kindly sympathy for all human things. 


Days in My Garden’ 
beauty, and the far-flung vision; then the sudden and soft recal 
T 


is nearer to John Burroughs than any living 
1 of life’s pathos, 


he Methodist Recorder 


An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., 


Three main streams of thought are relevant to the theme of the author's enquiry 
and the investigation is based on the prine iple that the scientific concepts of space ant 1 time 


the philosophical! movements ; 


the first outcome of the simple st generalisations from experience. 
The Method of Ky» 


Traditions of Science; The Data of Science ; 


12s 64 net. 


the scientific, the mathematic al, and 


F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 


‘The four parts of the book are entitled res , The 


spectively ; 
<tensive Abstraction ; The Theory of Objects. : 


Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics 


eing an Essay to re h the Adams Prize of the University of Cambridge for the Year 1917 was adjudged, 


By J. H. JEANS, M.A., F.RS. Large 


roy val 8vo. W. ith 5 plates. 21s net. 


“The present essay is primarily anattempt to follow up a line of research initiated by Laplace and Maclaurin, and extended 


in various directions by Koche, Lord Kelvin, Jacobi, 


Poinearé, 


and Sir CG. Darwin. The main object is to builda 


framework of absolute mathematical truth, end the backbone of the structure is the theoretical investigation into the behayiour 


The book contains also an accour 
so far as they relate to the main problen 


The Purpose 


of rotating TNASSes, 
Poincaré, and others, 


An Examination of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psychological Research. 

Crown Svo. 

The volume contains 

a Re ply to Critics, and an additional chapter, Perfection as the Ideal and Lessons of the War. 

With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, and the presentment we have found stimuls atin 
The perusal of the book could hardly fail to be profitable to any thoughtful man or woman. 


LANE FOX PITT. 


ssion of the second edition, bound in cloth. 


A new impre 


deg 


ree, 





Poet of Poland, 


The Anonymous 


Zygmunt Krasinski. By MONICA ™. 
GARDNER. Demy 8vo. Witha portrait. 12s 6d net. 
The author's aim is to give the English reader some idea of Zygmunt 


patriot, the mystic, who endowed his nation 


with much of her greatest pociry and noblest thought, and finally as the 
man of tortured and complex character, The object of the book is to 
«lraw English attention to a poetry and a line of thonght that are, on one 
side, not only of a national but a workl-wide appeal, and, on the other, 
of high spiritual <ignifieance to the individual. 

The Measures of the Poets. 4 new 
of English prosody. By M. A. cw FIELD, M.A., 
Head Master of Eastbourne Collez Crown 8vo. 

The purpose of this book is to assist hot h students and lovers of poetry 
in general towards such a complete enjoyment of the beauty : and music 
of English verse as can only be attained through a clear comprehension 
of its metrical framework. The author proposes to substitute for the 
traditional prosody based on ihe iambie a new system built up on the 
tro haic b se, 


Italian Studies. 


Krasinski as the poet, the 


system 
formerly 


5s net. 


Theie Place in Modern Edueation. 


An Taaugural Address by THOMAS OKEY, Professor of | 
Italian in the University of C: ambrid: ige. Crown Svo. Paper 
covers, 2s net. 

A brilliant performance. If strikes a note that has heen far 
tov long and persiotently ove looked hy those who profess to love Italy."’ 


Kducation 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered before the 


Pope. 


Universiiy of Cambridg>, 10 May, 1919 By J. W. 

MACKAIL, LEL.D., formerly Vrofessor of Poetry in the 

University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 2s 6d net. 

“AML students of poetry will read the essay with appreciation and 
pleasure.” —Country fe 

La Grande G uerre. Réciis de combattants. 


Recueil fait et briévement annoté par A. WILSON-GREEN, 


M. \. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
‘A capital collection of descriptions by eve-wiinesses of varions out- 
sendin scenes amd events in the late war.”—-The Guardian 
The Story of Doctor Johnson.  peing an 


Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By S.C. ROBERTS, M.A. 


Sceond cditfon. With a frontispicee and 15 plates. 
Crown Svo. 4s 6d net. 

‘A tribute fo Jolson, in which all men of goodwill will rejoiee, 2 ee 
It fulet its purpose with a moet complete suceess.”” he tin nes 


it of gene ral dynamic al theory, and of the researches of Darwin, 
1 in hi md. -Extract from the Preface 


of Education 
By ST GEORGE 
7s Gd net. 


a Preface by Professor Emitz Bovrrovrx, 


ginnoo rdinary 


The Tim 


es 





| Britain and Greater Britain 
Nineteenth Century. by ©. 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
‘The author has aimed at writing a book whichwill he 


in the 
HUGHES, 


A, 


suitable not only to 


the upper forms of schools, but to the general public; it is not merely a 
text-book for examination candidates. Spe chs ul attention is given to 
colonial history, which oceupies nearly one-third of the volume. 





| Henry the Sixth, A Reprint of John Blacman’s 
Memoir, with translation and notes, by M. R. JAMES, 
Lilt. D., F.3.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton. Demy 8vo. 5 


* The tract on the Personality of King Henry VI (2s I'ma Vv, perhaps, 
allowed to call it) has hitherto been almost inaecessible to ordinary students, 
1 have here re} i Hearne’s text, and have collated it with Cop 


. vrinted 
lande’ s. Extract from the Preface 


| Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. CHARLES SPROXTON, BA, MC, 


Captain, Yorkshire R Fellow of Peterhouse. Crown 


By 


tegiment, 





Svo. 7s 6d net. 

The author of this dissertation, which was awarded the Prince Consort 
Prize in 1914, fell in action in France ia July, 1917. The essay is here 
printed, practicaily without alteration, with a Prefatory Note by the Master 
of Peterhouse, and with a Memoir by the author’s tutor and friend, H. W.Y. 


volume. 


3y JOHN OMAN, M.A, 


Large crown $vo. 


Yemperley. A portrait is ineluded in the 


. 
‘Grace and Personality. 
Author of The War and its Issues, ete. 
Second edition, revised. 7s 6d net. 
‘Sell your bed and buy that book’ was the injunction 
lover of things that are good was wont to lay upon his frien 
whole-heartedly say that of this book. For not many times in a generation 
dloes God spe ik to _ n through the written word as He does here. | a 
much theology, this book is written in a style which it is delightful to re ad, 
To me this is a book to lift up beth hands and thank God for.” 
The Challenge on the First Edition 


The Study of Ecclesiastical History 
To-day. An Maugural Address by J. P. WHITNEY, 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 2s 6d net. 

The Student’s Handbook to the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 


Fighteenth edition. Reyised to 31 May, 1919. Crown 
Svo. 6s net. 
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